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ABSTRACT 

This handbook, intended for General Educational 
Development Test (GED) examiners, was designed to cover many of the 
issues and problems unique to the GED testing program in California. 
Six chapters are included: (1) testing center authorization and 
responsibilities; (2) testing center staff; (3) testing fees and 
materials; (4) test, administration; (5) testing follow-up; and (6) 
GED Test preparation. Appendices include a testing center checklist, 
a survey of practices, adult education information bulletins, and a 
survey of GED preparation programs. (GDC) 
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Preface 



In 1974 the Legislature gave the California State Department of Education 
authority to establish General Educational Development (GED) testing centers 
and to issue High School Equivalency Certificates. Over the past ten years 
the number of testing centers has grown to 250, demonstrating the need for the 
program. California now serves approximately 42,000 persons per year and ranks 
fourth in the nation in terms of testing volume. 

During the rapid growth of the GED testing program in the state, the 
Department has used the GED Examiner's Manual provided by the GED Testing 
Service of the American Council on Education. However, it has become obvious 
that the manual does not cover many of the situations peculiar to the 
California GED testing program. Therefore, the Handbook for General Educational 
Development (GED) Examiners was developed by the Department for use in con- 
junction with the GED Examiner's Manual to administer policies and practices more 
compatible with the State's program. 

The most current information on GED testing in California has been consoli- 
dated in the handbook for easy reference. Specifically, the document covers 
such matters as testing center authorization and responsibilities; test center 
staff; testing fees and materials; testing administration; testing follow-up; 
and GED test preparation. Examiners should f. d the in-dept! presentation in 
the handbook helpful in obtaining a comprehensive insight into GED testing. 

The handbook was prepared under the direction of Kimberly A. Edwards, GED 
Coordinator, Adult Alternative and Continuation Education Services Division, 
California State Department of Education. More than 40 GED Examiners froin 
throughout the state participated in the development and review of the handbook 
over a period of two years. Because of the contributions of so many committed 
people, we are confident that this handbook will be a useful resource for GED 
Examiners. 



XAVIER DEL BUONO 
Deputy Superintendent 
Specialized Programs Branch 



DONALD A. McCune 
Director 
Adult, Alternative, and 
Continuation Services Division 

CLAUDE G. HANSEN 
Frogram Manager 
Adult Education Program 
Services Unit 
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Introduction 



PERSPECTIVE ON GED TEST 

Not a great deal has been recorded about the General Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) Test in California, It is a fact that in 1959 a test originally 
designed for war veterans was taken by approximately 6,500 persons at 75 agen- 
cies across the state. A year later the number increased by 2,000. By 1962 
more nonveterans than veterans were taking the test in this state. 

By 1965 the number of participating testing agencies increased to 116. But 
it was not until 1974 that California followed the trmd started by several 
other states and enacted legislation ( Education Code sections 51420 — 51427) that 
gave the State Department of Education authority to establish GED testing 
centers. The legislation and subsequent California Administrative Code, Title 
.5, regulations (sections 11530—11537) also authorized the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to issue High School Equivalency Certificates to persons who 
passed the GED Test. State requirements for passing were set at an average of 
45, with no one score lower than 35. 

In response to the legislation and regulations, a "miniof f ice" was set up 
in the Bureau of School Approvals, State Department of Education, for issuing 
certificates. The understanding was that the program would be totally self- 
supporting, operating on the funds generated by the $8 fee charged for the 
certificate. Thus, the certificate program started literally as a one-person 
operation. While a clerk processed applications for certificates, consultants 
from the Bureau of School Approvals visited GED centers that opened around the 
state. 

A few years later a GED state coordinator joined the program to meet the 
demand of 220 testing centers. In 1978 about 7,300 certificates were issued. 
Shortly thereafter the GED program was transferred to Adult Education Field 
Services in recognition of the role that adult and continuing education plays in 
adult education. In 1980 a second full-time clerk joined the staff. In that 
year 12,000 certificates were issued, representing a 48 percent increase 
in two years. 

In 1981 47,000 persons were tested in California, an increase of about 
4,300 over 1979, which averaged about 16 persons per month per center. Early in 
1982 the State Board of Education amended the California Administrative Code, 
Title 5 , regulations to ensure that centers provide all successful GED candi- 
dates with written information on the procedure for applying for the High School 
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Equivalency Certificate. In 1984 the Administrative Code, Title 5 . was again 
amended to establish for California a clear policy on eligibility for taking the 
GED Test and to raise passing scores for issuance of the California High School 
Equivalency Certificate. 

The number of GED testing centers has now stabilized at about 250, half 
of which are in adult schools. (In fact, one-third of all approved adult 
schools have testing centers.) Of the other 50 percent, a^out one- third are in 
postsecondary educational institutions (mostly community colleges). The rest of 
the centers are in county offices of education and other agencies, such as 
military bases, correctional institutions, and so on. The fact that California 
has iaore testing centers than any other state Is significant. Most states 
average 50 centers. 

California has for several years been the fourth largest state in terms of 
testing volume. Florida, Texas, and New York lead California by several thou- 
sand. So what does such a large volume of testing mean to California centers? 
It means that in California educators are working with a different set of 
issues, concerns, and problems than those found in most other states. 



GED SERVICES 




GED Tastinp Service 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 833-4680 



California State Department of Education 

GED Office 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814-4785 
(916) 323-2572 or 2573 
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Chapter 1 

Testing Center Authorization and Responsibilities 



Chapter summary: 

To become a center : 

• Complete Form 75. 

• Sign responsibilities agreement. 

• Identify Chief Examiner. 

Responsibilities 

• Approve personnel. 

• Know GED policies. 

• Follow security requirements. 

• Separate from GED preparation. 

• Provide services to all eligible 
persons. 

• Discuss options. 

• Keep permanent records. 

+ Ensure that tests are not moved 
from site except through addendum. 

Yearly procedures 
Complete the following: 

• Order form 

• Contract 

• Statistical report 

ERIC 



If center closes down : 

• Inform the State Department 
of Education. 

• Return materials to Washington, 
D.C. 

• Submit statistical report. 

• Pay outstanding invoices. 

• Inform Department of Education 
as to location of permanent 
records. 

The State Department of Education 
may help with : 

• Technical or policy assistance 

• Programmatic problems 

• Certificate questions 

• Changes in personnel or 
testing site 

The GED Testing Service may 
help with : 

• Billing problems 

• Ordering problems 

• Testing materials problems 

• Test development procedures 

• GED research studies 
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r\ testing center is usually located in an adult school or other agency. 
The overall goal of the center is to help clients pursue available vocational, 
educational, and employment opportunities. Most of the centers in California 
have been in existence for several years and are affiliated with local school 
systems. Any new center must identify a need, such as a pool of potential 
clients who cannot otherwise receive GED services, perhaps because no ether 
center is nearby. Only about four new centers are established each year, 
usually replacing centers that have closed down in isolated communities. 



Agencies wishing to be authorized as GED testing centers must apply in 
writing to the GED Office, State Department of Education, Sacramento. If, in 
fact, a definite local need can be established, then the agency will be approved 
as a center after responsible personnel have done the following: (1) completed 
Form 75 (in the Appendix of the GED Examiner's Manual ) , which will be used to 
write the center's annual contract; (2) signed a form that lists the responsi- 
bilities of California testing centers; and (3) identified a Chief Examiner and 
any Alternate Examiners. These persons must sign a form designed to ensure 
their understanding of the role of examiner. 

New testing centers should be aware of the fact that the GED testing 
service charges an establishment fee and a yearly fee of approximately $30. 
This fee is assessed every year when the testing center first orders materials 
or at the beginning of the contract cycle. 



The GED Testing Service requires that testing be consistent with the 
primary educational mission of an agency. Foremost among responsibilities is 
upholding the integrity of the GED Test by following all security requirements. 
For example, the GED Testing Service requires that a limited-access, secure 
storage area be maintained for restricted testing materials. (See Appendix A 
for additional information.) 

Ongoing Responsibilities 

In addition to security requirements there are other policies (see Figure 
1) that centers must follow: 

• Maintain on staff an approved Chief Examiner (and Alternate Examiners, if 
appropriate) to administer and score all tests. These axe the only persons 
who may have access to the GED, and they are asked to sign a formal agreement 
with the State Department of Education to verify that they will abide by all 
specified responsibilities. Any changes in personnel are to be reported to 
the State Department of Education. 

• Remain abreast of current and changing GED policies through the State Depart- 
ment of Education information bulletins and other means. Chief Examiners 
are responsible for training Alternate Examiners and sharing with them 
information bulletins and other GED communiques so that they can remain 
up-to-date on GED issues and practices. 



Authorization of GED Testing Centers 



Responsibilities of GED Testing Centers 
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January |February| March | April I Hay | June I J uly I Auguat I September I bcbb ^l ^vembsi j December 



Annual 
statis- 
tical 
reports 
due. 



GEDTS 
sends 
new 
con- 
tracts. 



Old con- 
tract year 
ends. 

New con- 
tracts 

Pay out- 
standing 
in- 
voices. 



If you're 
closed for 
the sum- 
mery is 
everything 
secured? 

New con- 
tract year 
begins. 

Receive 
new mate- 
rials. 



GEDTS 
sends 
annual 
statis- 
tical 
reports. 



Return old 
Order materials, 
new mate- 
rials. 



Is a Chief/ 
Alternate 
Examiner 
on hand to 
receive 
shipment 
of new 
materials? 



State GED 
compli- 
ance 
checks; 
visits by 
GED coor- 
dinator 
or des- 
ignee. 



State GED 
compli- 
ance 
checks; 
yisits by 
GED coor- 
dinator 
or des- 
ignee. 



Figure 1. Test Center Activity Schedule 
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• Cooperate with all security and other requirements established by GED/ 
American Council on Education and the State Department of Education, includ- 
ing (a) following procedures for verifying applicant identity, high school 
enrollment status, previous testing experiences, and age; (b) maintaining 
testing materials in a locked file cabinet at all times; and (c) following 
all other requirements set forth in publications from the GED Testing 
Service and the State Department of Education. 

• Ensure that the testing program (including personnel) is kept entirely 
separate from GED instructional activities or classes. 

• Provide testing services to all segments of the community, including persons 
who wish to take the GED in Spanish and those eligible to take it in braille, 
large print, or audiocassette tape editions. 

• Advise clients on options available to them, including the High School 
Equivalency Certificate for those who pass and study options for those who 



• Maintain permanent records of scores belonging to all persons taking the 
GEDe When a testing center closes, it must notify the State Department of 
Education of the location of the permanent records. 

Periodically, as well as when a new center is established, the Chief 
Examiner is asked to sign a list of the above responsibilities. The Chief 
Examiner's signature indicates that he or she, in addition to the Alternate(s) , 
has reviewed the form, is familiar with the responsibilities , and understands 
the importance of abiding by them. 

Yearly Responsibilities 

Centers are responsible for completing three documents on a yearly basis 
and returning appropriate copies to the GED Testing Service or the State 
Department of Education. These documents arc the annual contract, the order 
form, and the statistical report: 

• Annual Contract 

The contract, covering the period from July 1 to June 30, is the basis of 
the relationship between the testing center and the GED Testing Service. It 
is sent, along with a blank order form, in multiple copies every spring from 
the GED Testing Service to the Department of Education, where it is reviewed 
arid signed by the GED State Administrator. From there it is forwarded, along 
with the order form, to the testing center. When the Chief Examiners 
receive the new contract, they should review it for accuracy of information, 
such as the name of the contracting agency (usually the school or community 
college district), the testing center's name and exact shipping address, the 
names of the approved Chief Examiner, and any special authorization to 
transport tests to another location. Any recently requested changes probably 
will not be reflected on the contract. If something is not correct, contact 
the Department of Education at (916) 323-2573. Do not make any changes in 
the contract . All new changes at this time should be submitted in writing to 
the State Department of Education for approval. The Chief Examiner must then 



do not. 
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obtain the signature of the Chief Administrative Officer, usually the dis- 
trict superintendent or community college chancellor. The pink copy is due 
in Washington before June 30. 

After all the information on the contract has been verified as being 
correct, and the Chief Administrative Officer has signed the document, copies 
should be distributed as follows: 

Pink copy - GED Testing Service (send also with order form 
and payment for any outstanding invoices) 

Green copy - State Department of Education 

White copy - Chief Administrative Officer 

Canary copy - File copy to be kept at the center 

It is imperative that the appropriate copies be returned as soon as 
possible. (If the wrong copies are distributed, new materials may be 
delayed.) Most centers return their contracts and order form well in 
advance of the June 30 deadline so that the new orders can be filled and 
received by the beginning of the new contract year. Orders will not be 
filled at all unless they are accompanied by the completed contract and all 
past bills have been paid. Any questions in regard to order forms or 
contracts should be directed to the Contracts Manager at the GED Testing 
Service. 

• Order Form 

The order form will be sent to the center in the spring along with a new 
contract. (See Chapter 3 for information on ordering materials.) Before 
the order form is returned to the GED Testing Service, it should be reviewed 
for accuracy; the form must have the appropriate signature, and the center 
should not have any outstanding debts. The order form should be forwarded to 
the GED Testing Service along with the pink copy of the contract. It should 
not be sent to the State Department of Education. 

• Statistical Report 

The Annual Statistical Report is a form used by the GED Testing Service 
to tabulate the number of persons tested during the previous year. This form 
is sent directly to centers from the GED Testing Service during or just prior 
to the Christmas holiday season. Centers are asked to record the number of 
persons tested (by specified category) during the previous calendar year. 

Some centers have found it helpful to keep a running count of examinees 
throughout the year. The count minimizes the task of completing the report 
at the end of the year. 

After completing the report, the center should distribute copies in 
accordance with the instructions printed on the form. 

January 31 is the deadline for receipt of the Annual Statistical Report 
by the GED Testing Service. Centers that have not returned the Annual 
Statistical Report are generally contacted until it is received. 

15 
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Transporting Tests/ Add end urns to Contracts 



Occasionally a testing center identifies a need to take the tests to 
another site, such as a rehabilitation or correctional agency. When such a 
situation arises, the Department of Education should be advised of the need in 
writing. An arrangement can be made for the Chief or Alternate Examiner to 
hand-carry GED materials on a frequent or periodic basis to another agency, give 
the tests, and return the answer sheets to the center for scoring. A few 
centers have prespecified agreements with the GED Testing Service and the 
Department of Education to house tests and score sheets at other sites, but 
these situations are very infrequent. When any arrangement to move tests is 
authorized (only after approval by GED Testing Service and the Department of 
Education), an addendum to the center's annual contract is drawn up. If the 
center has an addendum and the arrangement changes or ceases, the Department 
should be notified as soon as possible. 

If the center does not have an addendum, then the center may not under any 

circumstances move the tests or score keys to another site, even within the same 
district. 

Changing Locations and Closing Down 

If the mailing address or physical location of the center changes, the 
Chief Examiner must inform the Department of Education in writing. The Depart- 
ment, in turn, will inform the GED Testing Service. If the center plans to move 
to another site, the Department should be notified in advance so that this 
information can be sent to the GED Testing Service. 

If a center decides to stop testing and to close down, it must take the 
following steps: 

1. Inform the Department of Education, which will authorize the 
disestablishment of the center. 

2. Return immediately to the GED Testing Service all restricted testing 
materials. Under separate cover, inform the Testing Service that the 
center is in the process of being disestablished as a center. 

3. Submit to the Testing Service (under separate cover) a statistical 
report on the ntcnber of tests given during the portion of the year 
that the center was in operation. 

4. Make sure that the center has paid any outstanding bills. 

5. Inform the State Department of Education of the location of permanent 
records of test results of persons tested at the center while in 
operation* (These records must be retained within the school system or 
institution where the center was located.) 

Program Administration 

The GED Testing Service and the State Department of Education share 
the responsibility for approving testing centers and examiners and ensuring 
that centers follow the policies related to the use of the GED. 

ERIC 16 



The GED Testing Service of the American Council on Education is a private 
agency, not affiliated with the federal government s which oversees the testing 
program in accordance with policies set by the Commission on Educational 
Credits and Credentials « Besides establishing security requirements for the 
GED, it sets the overall tone for the administration of the tests. The 
continuing emphasis of the agency* s approach is upholding the integrity of the 
GED program* 

Every few years the GED Testing Service oversees the development of new 
test forms and subsequent norming studies. In addition, the agency carries out 
research, such as the 1980 National Candidate Study, tabulates a yearly report 
on numbers of persons tested, and addresses issues for the states concerning 
GED, high school completion, and practice tests through a series called "Re- 
search Briefs." (The GED Testing Service solicits ideas for research projects 
and studies.) Most contacts with centers, however, relate to business arrange- 
ments for materials, payment, and research or control forms for GED tests. In 
fact, this summarizes the relationship of the GED Testing Service to most 
centers in California. Any problem that a center may have regarding materials 
or payment should be directed to the GED Testing Service, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036; telephone (202) 833-4680. 

All inquiries of a technical or program assistance nature should be 
directed to the GED Unit, Adult Education Field Services, Department of Educa- 
tion, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814; telephone (916) 323-2573 or -72. 
Since the Department is ultimately responsible for making sure that centers 
follow GED Testing Service policies, as well as any additional policies estab- 
lished by the Department, it tries to provide assistance in a variety of ways. 

The principal means of providing technical assistance is the GED informa- 
tion bulletin, which is distributed to all Chief Examiners who are asked to 
share ic on a timely basis with Alternate Examiners. Assistance is also 
provided through telephone contacts, on-site visitations, periodic field 
advisories, regional workshops, and developmental projects. 

Another form of technical assistance is the GED compliance check. Fre- 
quently used as a basis for on-site visitations, the real value of this list 
is in its consolidation of the "musts" for GED testing. It is a tool that 
centers should find helpful in making sure that they are operating in accordance 
with GED policies. The compliance check is updated every year. The purpose of 
the check is only to simplify and streamline GED requirements. 
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Chapter summary: 



Chapter 2 
Testing Center Staff 



Chief or Alternate Examiner 

• Keeps up-to-date on GED policies • 

• Trains other GED personnel • 

• Takes care of annual contract • 

• Completes statistical report 

• Orders materials 

• Initiates and ensures payment • 

• Schedules testing sessions 

• Determines eligibility 

• Conducts testing sessions 



• Scores tests 

• Inventories materials 

• Provides follow-up for 
those in need 

• Cooperates with security 
measures 

• Keeps testing separate 
from preparation program 

• Initiates changes in 
Alternate Examiners 

• Reports test losses 



Chief Administrative Officer 

• Understands need for GED services 

• Knows GED goals 

• Signs annual contract 

• Appoints Chief Examiner 

• Familiarizes self with any test 
loss incidences 



Proctor 

• Schedules appointments 

• Registers clients 

• May not test or score 

• Distributes/collects scratch 
paper 

• Maintains testing log 

• Processes applications for 
certificates 

• Types test results 
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Chief Administrative Officer 

A 

center requires a Chief Administrative Officer, usually the superinten- 
dent of a school district or the chancellor of a community college district. If 
the center is not affiliated with a school system, the Chief Administrative 
Officer is usually the top administrator, although this determination is made on 
a case-by-case basis. 

The Chief Administrative Officer is never actually involved in the testing 
program, but rather is the person who has overall responsibility. The duties of 
the Chief Administrative Officer include the following: 

1. Becoming familiar with the need for GED services in the 
community and understanding the goals of the GED testing 
program 

2. Signing the annual contract as the agency representative who 
enters into the contract with the GED Testing Service 

3. Appointing a Chief Examiner and replacing the Chief Examiner, 
when appropriate 

4. Familiarizing himself or herself with any test loss incident 
and taking action when appropriate 



Chief Examiner 

The Chief Examiner is the on-the-scene person responsible for test adminis- 
tration. In some centers the Chief Examiner actually gives and scores the test, 
while in larger centers he or she may leave these duties to Alternate Examiners. 

Qualifications for the Chief Examiner include a background indicative of 
the person's ability to be responsible for GED testing. The GED Testing Service 
recommends a Bachelor in Arts degree, but from time to time this requirement is 
waived to allow centers more flexibility. The actual on-the-job title is not 
important. 

When a Chief Examiner leaves or is replaced, the Department of Education 
must be notified in writing. This may be done by an Examiner, although it 
is the responsibility of the Chief Administrative Officer. 

When a new Chief Examiner is identified and the Department of Education 
is notified, a "Responsibilities Agreement" is sent for his or her signature. 
(See Figure 2.) After this form has been returned, the Department will notify 
the GED Testing Service. At that point, the new Examiner is authorized to join 
the program. 

If the Chief Examiner takes a leave of absence, the Department of Education 
should be informed so that it will know how the program will operate in his or 
her absence. If the leave is for a matter of a few months, it is unlikely that 
a formal appointment will be made for the interim replacement, although this 
decision is made on a case-by-case basis. 
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Dear 



You have been nominated to serve as Chief or Alternate Examiner at your GEO Testing Center* 
Before we recommend your name to the GEO Testing Service, we ask that you please read, sign, 
and return this sheet to us, indicating your understanding of the requirements you must meet. 

Certification of Meeting Requirements and Responsibilities for Chief /Alternate Examiner 

^^ Chief/Alternate Examinera must meet the eligibility requirements, that is, having a 
degree or responsible experience in testing, measurement, or a field related to edu- 
cation, and having no involvement whatsoever in GEO preparation classes. 

2. Authorized Chief/Alternate Examinera must conduct all teating sessions, remain present 
during every test, and score all answer sheets. No other person may be involved with- 
out approval by the State Department of Education and the GEO Testing Service. 

3. Authorized Chief/Alternate Examinera must be the only persons to whom GEO tests and 
scoring materiala are accessible. 

4. Chief/Alternate Examiners are responsible for following security measures and other GEO 
procedures as set forth in the GEO Manual and policies and regulations established by 
the State Department of Education. 

I certify that I will to the best of my ability adhere to the above, and understand that 
if I do not, I may no longer be involved in GEO testing. 



Chief/Alternate Examiner Date 



bchool/Uistrict/Agency County 

If above is to add an Alternate Examiner, the current Chief Examiner must review and sign the 
following statement: 

I hereby acknowledge that I have fully in-serviced the above person— and will continue to do 
so on an ongoing basis — on the policies, rules, and regulations set forth by GEO of the 
American Council on Education and the State Department of Education. 



Uiief Examiner Date 



Official GED Testing Center 

Please return to: GED Unit, California State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, 
Sacramento, CA 95814. 

DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE. FOR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND GED TESTING SERVICE USE 
ONLY. 



Di rector 

GED Testing Service 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, DC 20036 

Dear Director: 

The California State Department of Education recommends that be autho- 

Name/Title 

rized to serve as Examiner (replacing ) 

Chief/Alternate 

of the testing center located at • 

He or she has agreed to the required responsibilities and understands that if they are not 
adhered to, he or she may no longer be involved in GED testing. 



State Ufc.L) Coordinator 



Figure 2. Sample Reaponsibilities Form 
14 
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For a list of responsibilities of the Chief Examiner, see the following 
section on Alternate Examiners. 



Alternate Examiner 

The Alternate Examiner may carry out any of the Chief Examiner's respons 
bilities. There are no hard-and-fast qualifications for becoming an Alternate 
Examiner. Rather , the Department of Education is more concerned that an 
Alternate Examiner demonstrates a willingness to accept the responsibility 
assigned to the role by the GED Testing Service and that he or she becomes 
familiar with policies. 

Specifically, the Chief Examiner or Alternate Examiner is responsible for 
carrying out the following tasks: 

1. Keeping up-to-date on GED activities through the State Department of 
Education information bulletins and other means. 

2. Training Examiners and sharing the State Department of Education 
information bulletins and other communiques with these persons so that 
they can remain up-tj-date on GED issues and practices. 

3. Appointing and giving in-service training to proctors on their role and 
responsibilities. 

4. Ensuring that the annual contract is signed and appropriate copies 
returned on a timely basis. 

5. Completing the annual statistical report on a timely basis. 

6. Ordering new materials. 

7. Initiating payment for testing materials. 

8. Setting a test schedule that meets local community needs. 

9. Verifying the identity and eligibility of candidates. 

10. Verifying persons eligible to be tested with the braille, audiocassette 
tapes, or large print varsions. 

11. Conducting all testing sessions, remaining present during every test, 
and scoring all answer sheets and reporting scores. Ensuring that no 
other persons except for approved Alternates have access to the 
tests. 

12. Inventorying and checking materials at the beginning and end of each 
testing session and weekly when tests are n?t being used. 

13. Ensuring that examinees receive appropriate follow-up counseling, 
including a discussion of options such as the High School Equivalency 
Certificate. 
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14. Cooperating with all security measures and other GED policies estab- 
lished by the GED Testing Service and the State Department of Education 
(including the secure maintenance of testing materials when not in 
use.) 

15. insuring that the testing program (including personnel) is kept 
entirely separate from GED preparation classes. 

16. Informing the Department of Education (in writing) of any changes in 
Chief or Alternate Examiners and signing the "Responsibilities 
Agreement Form." 

17. Informing the Department of Education (in writing) of any change in 
physical location, mailing address, and so on. 

18. Informing the State Depar .ent of Education of unusual events that take 
place during testing sessions and promptly reporting all irregularities. 

How many Alternates may a center have? It varies, according to the local 
situation. The GED Testing Service prefers that a center not have more than two 
Alternates. However, a center 1 s testing schedule and volume of testing occa- 
sionally require more Alternates. Thus, more Alternates are often approved if 
the center can show the need. Approval depends on how many people are tested at 
a time, how often tests are conducted, and so on. 

When an Alternate leaves or a new one joins the program, the Department of 
Education should be advised in writing. This point cannot be stressed enough! 
The Department is held responsible by the GED Testing Service for knowing who 
has access to tests at the center and, therefore, must be kept up-to-date. It 
is no easy task to stay on top of a situation involving almost one thousand 
persons up and down the state! The job can be made easier by advising the 
Department clearly and completely , as was done in the following letter sent by a 
testing center: 

Dear GED Coordinator: 

Jan Greer, one of our Alternates, recently left the 
program. We plan to replace her next month with Paul Wells. 

Mr. Wells came to us from another adult school in the 
district, where he worked as a proctor and registered persons 
for the GED for five years. I feel that he is ready to 
accept more responsibility and plan to train him on GED. 

In addition to Mr. Wellr, our other Alternates will 
continue to be Mavis Jones and Sally Kargulis. 

Sincerely, 



Chief Examiner 

(Name of Testing Center) 
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The above memorandum is only an example, but all pertinent information 
should be included in the correspondence so you do not have to be contacted 
for further clarification, such as who the remaining Alternates are. In the 
above case, the Department was able to process the letter and send the 
"Responsibilities Agreement" to Paul Wells on the same day. 

Alternates for the most part will no longer appear on the annual contract 
from the oED Testing Service. However, the Department of Education is still 
responsible for approving all Examiners. 



Proctor 

A proctor is a helper in the testing room who, in addition to the Examiner, 
watches examinees and carries out such tasks such as distributing and collecting 
scratch paper. A proctor must be present if more than 20 persons are tested 
at a time. Regardless of how many persons take the test, a proctor may not 
administer and score tests. A proctor may not be in the testing room without 
the Examiner. A proctor may not score the tests or have access to the file 
cabinet where the tests are stored. If the proctor is doing these things, 
then the center should either change the proctor's role or take steps to add the 
proctor as an Alternate. 

A proctor's duties may include distributing and collecting test materials, 
processing applications for the state certificates, and maintaining the test 
log. A proctor may also schedule appointments or register clients. Some 
centers use proctors to type test results, 

A proctor must have a high school diploma or the equivalent. Centers do 
not have to submit the names of their proctors for approval by the Department of 
Education. 



Registrar 

Some centers have registrars who help to schedule appointments, pull 
enrollment cards, take money for the tests, and write receipts. A testing 
center may have so many clients that several registrars work side by side. 
However, the center should make sure that the registrar (or anyone other than 
the Examiner) is not making subjective decisions about eligibility for GED. In 
most cases the system works fine. But determinations can be complicated when 
they involve a person's enrollment status in school, proof of a diploma, and so 
forth. At one center the system appeared to be running smoothly until the 
Examiner realized the registrars at the counter were not asking the appropriate 
eligibility questions or checking identification. A more complete application 
was quickly devised which alleviated most of the concern. However, situations 
still arose, convincing the Examiner that identification and eligibility 
determinations should always be handled by himself or herself. 
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Chapter 3 



Testing Fees and Materials 



Chapter summary: 
Setting Fees 

• Should be reasonable and reflect 
locally prevailing charges 

• Varies from center to center based 
on overhead 

• Takes into account costs for special 
editions 



Ordering Materials 

• Estimate number based on last year 1 s 
volume* 

• Retuta form along with pink copy of 
contract to GED Testing Service. 

• Allow 4 to 8 weeks for delivery* 

• Use old materials until new ones 
arrive* 

• See Examined s Manual for checklist 
on ordering* 



Receiving Materials 

• Check quality as well as quantity* 

• Keep packing slip for next year* 

• Forward two copies of invoice to 
business office* Check back to 
ensure payment* 

• Make checks payable to GED Testing 
Service* 



Caring for Materials 

• Tests and scoring keys to be 
kept in locked files 

• 'uly examiners to have access 

• Inventoried regularly 

• Tests checked for marks and 
missing pages before examinees 
leave* 

• Materials not to be moved 
without prior approval by State 
Department of Education 

Returning Old Materials 

• Return by July 30* 

• Arrange tests in numerical order* 

• Include inventory sheet* 

tt Do not include any 
correspondence* 

• Send scoring stencils under 
separate cover* 

• Insure materials — receipt 
requested* 

• See Examiner* s Manual for a 
checklist* 

Reporting Lost Materials 

• Inform State Department of 
Education and GED Testing 
Service immediately* 

• Stop all testing* 

• Conduct investigation* 

• Submit report to Department 
of Education* 
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Renters in California set their own fees for taking and retaking the 
battery and the individual tests* They make the determination according to 
the cost of overhead. 



Setting a Fee Schedule 



Fees charged throughout the state range from free to $25 for the complete 
battery because of the variation in overhead among centers. The fee should be 
set on the basis of what the center decides is a fair price to clients and what 
will pay for operating expenses. The Testing Service stipulates that the fee 
should be "reasonable and reflect locally prevailing charges." 

One additional consideration that centers should make in setting their 
fee structure is the cost for testing persons with the Spanish, braille, 
large print, or audiocassette tapes. Centers may choose not to stock these 
tests. However, should a client come to the center needing one of the special 
editions, the center will have to rent them. Therefore, the fee structure 
should be developed to take this into account and pass the cost along in an 
equitable way to each client. 

From time to time centers receive requests from the Employment Development 
Department (EDD) on behalf of persons who fall into a category described in 
Unemployment Insurance Code Section 10501. These persons seek a waiver of fee, 
both for taking the test and applying for th<* certificate, on the basis that 
a public assistance recipient completing e. .job Training program is exempt 
from fees of a test or "certification required by state law if the employment 
opportunity is for a job for which the recipient was trained." Up until now, 
however, no request has been applicable; in no case were the GED scores or the 
certificate shown to be required by state law as a prerequisite for a job for 
which the persons were trained. If the center receives similar requests from 
the Employment Development Department for a waiver of fees, the inquirer may be 
referred to the State Department of Education. 



The form sent with the annual contract should be used to order materials. 
An order form may also be obtained from the GED Testing Service, or a xerox copy 
can be made from the form in the appendix of the GED Examiner's Manual . 

The center should be sure to order enough materials for the whole year. 
The GED Testing Service will charge the full year's price if the center has to 
order more materials in the middle of the year. Centers with Spanish-speaking 
persons in their service area should order two batteries in that language. The 
center should also consider stocking the braille, audiocassette, and large-print 
versions, particularly since the stocking charge is the same as for the 
"one- shot" charge. 

Answer sheets do not have to be ordered if the center uses scantron. This 
fact should be indicated on the order form. Otherwise the GED Testing Service 
may return the order form or automatically ship some answer sheets. 



Ordering Materials 
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Allow four to eight weeks for delivery* Use the old materials until the 
new materials arrive. If the supply runs out during the year and new materials 
must be ordered quickly, call the Testing Service and explain that the materials 
are needed. However, try to plan ahead to avoid this situation. Order forms 
should be sent directly to the GED Testing Service along with the pink copy of 
the annual contract. (If the center orders during the year, then, of course, 
there will not a pink copy to return.) Do not send order forms to the State 
Department of Education! For specific information and a checklist for ordering 
materials, see the GED Examinees Manual . 

The GED Testing Service has asked that centers do not, under any circum- 
stance, duplicate answer sheets. The GED Testing Service holds the copyright. 
Order more answer sheets before exhausting those on hand. 



Receiving New Materials 

The packing slip that is received with new materials should be used to 
inventory materials upon receipt. GED wJll replace any defective or missing 
materials if alerted immediately afcer the center receives the shipment. A copy 
of the packing slip should be filed for use the following year when materials 
are returned to GED. 

Two copies of the invoice «hould be forwarded to the center* s business 
office for payment. Checks should be made out to the GED Testing Service, not 
the American Council of Education (ACE). Otherwise, payment will first go to 
ACE, where it will be delayed. Occasionally an Examiner assumes that payment 
has been made, and then is notified at a later date that the center is being 
closed because of an unpaid invoice. Such an incident can be avoided by check- 
ing back periodically with the business office to make sure that all invoices 
have been paid. 



Care of Restricted Materials 

The GED Testing Service has established the following requirements for 
care and storage of GED tests, answer sheets, and score report forms: 

• Materials should be stored by themselves in locked files. 

• Files must be kept locked at all times when not in use. 

• Only approved Chief and Alternate Examiners should have access to che 
key. 

• Tests and score keys should be inventoried before and after each testing 
session and weekly when tests are not being used. (See Figure 3 for 
sample GED inventory sheet.) 

• Tests should be checked for marks and missing pages at the conclusion 
of every testing session before examinees are permitted to leave. 

• Scoring stencils should not be removed from secure storage until testing 
is over. 
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(From San Mateo County Career Preparation Center) 



Figure 3. Sample GED Inventory Sheet 
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• Tests or scoring stencils may not under any circumstances be destoyed 
at the center. 

• Answer sheets should be destroyed within a reasonable time period. 

• Materials must not be moved to any other site without permission of 
the State Department of Education. 

In the last few years, every test loss incident in California, almost 
without exception, has been the result of testing centers not following the 
above requirements. 



Returning Old Materials 

Material must be returned within 30 days of the date of expiration of the 
annual contract; that is, July 30. The materials should be packed in the same 
box in which they were received from the GED Testing Service. (The flap of the 
box bears a preprinted address for the center's convenience.) 

Arrange all materials in numerical sequence. The GED Testing Service 
receives approximately 50 boxes a day and, for obvious reasons, requests that 
the materials be in order. Include the packing slip received with the material 
the previous year. If the old packing slip is not available, include the 
center's inventory sheet. 

Do not enclose anything else in the box, such as money orders, signed 
contracts, order forms, or letters. The only items to be enclosed are an 
inventory sheet and the restricted materials. Scoring stencils must be sent 
under separate cover with return receipt requested. The Testing Service employs 
a crew to unpack materials and send them to the shredder. If any other items 
are enclosed in the box, they may be destroyed. Be sure to send other items 
separately. 

When materials are returned to the GED Testing Service, they must be sent 
by United Parcel Service (UPS) or by insured parcel post with return receipt 
requested. The record shows that California has been the biggest offender of 
this policy. For more information and a checklist for materials, refer to the 
GED Examiner's Manual. 



Loss of Restricted Materials 

If the requirements listed earlier in this chapter under "Care of Tests" 
are followed, the center should not lose a test. However, if a test is lost, 
the center must comply with established procedures to protect the integrity of 
the testing system. The GED Examiner's Manual lists the following steps that 
must be taken when a test is lost: 

1. The center must inform the State Department of Education, the GED Testing 
Service, and the Chief Administrative Officer immediate ly. The center 
should not wait until it returns the old materials to report the test loss. 
(An increase in reports of test losses at the end of the contract year 



suggests that this is doue at some centers.) All parties should be 
notified in writing of the serial number of the item lost. 



The center must stop all testing" and refer clients elsewhere (usually for a 
period of two to three months.) 

The Chief Examiner must conduct an investigation to determine the where- 
abouts of the test, if possible; the circumstances under which it was lost 
or taken; and identify where the process broke down. 

A report summarizing the findings must be submitted to the State Department 
of Education. The report must also contain information on how the center 
wilJ change testing procedures to avoid a similar occurrence in the future. 

The State Department of Education will review the center's report and make 
recommendations to the GED Testing Service as to whether the center should 
be authorized to resume testing. 

The GED Testing Service will review the situation and respond to the State 
Department of Education with a copy to the center. If the GED Testing 
Service authorizes the center to resume testing, it may do so at that 
time. 

The center will be notified if the State Department of Education or the 
Testing Service has concerns or recommends that operations be suspended. 

If the investigation determines that a test form was compromised, the 
remaining stock of that form must be returned to the GED Testing Service. 
The center will be charged a full, annual rental fee. 

The following is excerpted from 1981 letter from Hank Spille, Director 

■ of GED Testing Service , on the subject of test losses: 

I It appears that some of the losses actually occurred earlier in the 

I year but were just discovered because the procedure for regularly 

I taking inventory was not followed. When an inventory was taken at 

I the end of the school year or fiscal year, tests were found to be 

I missing. In some instances, Chief Examiners were careless in 

I administering the tec *s; they did not follow the required test 

1 administration procedures. For example, tests and scoring stencils 

I were left unattended on the top of the Examiner's desk and were 

I stolen; testing materials should never be left unattended, and 

I scoring stencils should never be present at testing sessions. In 

R one case, examinees were given two tests at one time, which is a 

■ procedural violation. Another procedural error was made when the 

I Examiner failed to log the number of each test booklet given to the 

I examinees. As a result, he or she could not identify the examinee 

I who had been given the two tests. A final example of a test being 

I stolen occurred when a "walk-in" walked out with a test booklet. 

1 The Chief Examiner, who was performing other tasks, was not being 

1 vigilant in his or her test administration duties, and left the 

I room. When the Examiner returned, the examinee and test were gone. 

I Most of these cases occurred in centers where testing is conducted 

I on an individual rather than group basis. 
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The emphasis in the preceding paragraph was on secure testing 
materials, but as noted at the State GED Administrators' Conference, 
it is equally important to protect and maintain in secure storage 
the score report forms. Fraudulent use of these forms also 
jeopardizes the integrity of the credential. 

All security breaches threaten the validity of test scores and the 
integrity of the credential and the program. They could also be 
very costly if the breach was serious enough to require the 
withdrawal of a test form. 
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Chapter 4 
Testing Administration 



Chapter summary: 



Eligibility 

• Second chance notion 

» Within 60 days of 18th 
birthday or graduation, 
had client stayed in 
school and followed the 
usual course of study. 
Seventeen year olds not 
within that 60-day 
period are eligible if 
they have been out of 
school 60 days and have 
m letter from one of 
three sources. 

Scheduling 

• What type of scheduling is warranted 
by local need and the availability 
of testing room and personnel? 

• How many tests can you give in one 
day? 



Registration 

• Develop a procedure for verifying 
client information. 

• Develop forms for client to complete 
that provide authorization for re- 
lease of scores, and information on 
tutorial services and applying for 

a High School Equivalency Certificate. 



Practice Tests 

• Provide information as to client 
strengths and weaknesses* 

• Save center's time and clients' time. 

• Provide for success; eliminates 
fear of taking test. 



Testing 

• Remove from the file only 
those booklets needed* 
Record in file log. 

• Complete log in testing room: 
examinee's name, form and 
serial number, time, and 

so on* 

• Dictionaries , calculators , 
etc*, are prohibited from 
testing area* 

• Distribute scratch paper 
for math test in particular* 

• Explain about the testing 
procedures and put examinees 
at ease* 

• When client is finished, log 
in test booklet, then review 
for marks and missing pages 
before allowing client to 
leave* 

Scoring 

• Not permitted in testing room 

• No rounding off 

• A "pass" occurs when a client 
earns an average of 45 with 
no one score lower than 40* 

Retesting 

• Local testing center policy 

• Not for people who passed 
the first time 

• Different form of test must 
be used* 
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Xhe repose of the GED Test is to provide opportunities to persons who, for 
hardship or other reasons, left the school system without completing a twelfth 
grade education and now seek a second chance* 



Requirements for Admittance (Eligibility) 

California Administrative Code, Title 5 , Regulations specify eligibility 
for taking the GED Test at no sooner than 60 days prior to when the candidate 
becomes eligible for a High School Equivalency Certificate. Candidates are 
eligible for a certificate when they turn eighteen or when their class would 
have graduated had they stayed in school and followed the usual course of study 
(Education Code , Section 51420[c]). The 60-day limitation does not apply to any 
person who is seventeen years of age or older, who has been out of school for at 
least 60 days, and who submits a letter of request for the test from the mili- 
tary, a portsecondary educational institution, or a prospective employer* In 
other wordft, a seventeen-year-old who has been out of school for 60 days and 
who submits a letter of request from one of the three above-named sources is 
eligible tc take the GED Test. 

CETA/Jcb Corps programs will be considered "prospective employers"; 
however, persons looking for a job or similarly considered to be in the 
"job mode" sre not eligible. 

The question has been raised as to whether emancipated minors may take the 
GED Test. The Emancipation of Minors Act allows any minor who is sixteen years 
old and onder eighteen to be emancipated from parental or guardian control by 
meeting certain standards specified in the Act ( Civil Code , Section 62). The 
Act also states that an "emancipated minor shall be considered as being over the 
age of majority (eighteen) for • • nine specific purposes, none of which 
pertains to taking the GED or the Certificate of High School Equivalency. 
Therefore, emancipated minors are not eligible to take the GED any earlier than 
anyone else. 

Persons possessing a diploma may not take the GED for purposes of gaining 
admittance into a labor union examination. The GED Testing Service has stated 
the following: 

Some employers and postsecondary education institutions have re- 
quired high school graduates to take the GED tests in an attempt to 
verify their level of educational development. This practice 
violates the intention of the Commission because high school gradu- 
ates do not need a second chance to earn a high school credential. 
This practice xs now explicitly forbidden, except when done as 
part of a research study conducted or authorized by the GED Testing 
Service. The Commission believes that (1) GED tests should not be 
used to appraise high school diplomas; (2) it should not condone 
such a practice by permitting the tests to be administered to high 
school graduates. ... Employers and postsecondary education 
institutions have other available means of verifying relevant 
skills and developed abilities. Employers can administer achieve- 
ment tests for the subject or skill areas in which they need to 
assess potential employees. ... 
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Likewise, persons who have previously passed the GED are not eligible 
to take it again for the purpose of scoring higher to gain entrance into a 
college or other program. 

Persons who have recently immigrated to this country may be tested. 
At one time, centers were asked to analyze the educational credentials of these 
persons to determine if they had the equivalent of a U.S. high school diploma. 
However, this proved to be very impractical and time-consuming for centers 
testing on a large scale. As a result, California's current policy is that 
these persons may be tested if they do not possess a diploma from this country. 

From time to time a question arises concerning persons who become mentally 
incapacitated subsequent to high school graduation. Often these persons, after 
being rehabilitated, seek employment and are in need of the GED. Traditionally, 
the GED Testing Service did not provide for testing these persons for the same 
reason that other persons with a diploma may not be tested. Recently, the GED 
Testing Service was asked to reconsider this issue. Again, the decision was 
that such persons are not eligible for the GED. 

Residency is not a state requirement for eligibility for testing. Up 
until recently it had been a GED Testing Service requirement, but has since been 
eliminated. As a result, aliens are eligible for testing as long as they meet 
other requirements. Some centers provide free testing for local residents; 
therefore, these centers may wish to establish their own residency requirements. 



Scheduling 

Centers set up their own testing schedules. A center's schedule is usually 
based on the following: 

• Local testing needs 

• Availability of examiners 

• Need of applicants; e.g., Saturday or night testing 

• Availability of testing room 

How often a center tests is not as important as the fact that the GED be 
available to meet community needs. The following is a survey of GED needs taken 
by one center in California: 
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GED Survey Sample 

We are trying to make the GED Testing more efficient and would 
appreciate your opinion • Please indicate your preference to the 
testing times* 

____ One complete day, from 7:30 a»nu to 5:00 p»nu 
(Same way you are taking GED today!) 

Two consecutive mornings, from 7:30 a#m# to 12:00 noon# 

(Indicate day of week below#) 

Monday 

_____ Tuesday 
__ m Wednesday 
__^_^ Thursday 
Friday 

Other (Write your suggestions below*) 



Obviously, centers which test a dozen persons a year do not need to be on a 
frequent schedule. However, testing schedules should be rersonable enough so 
that candidates are not required to wait an undue length of time before being 
tested* 

How many tests should a client be scheduled to take in one day? Feasibly, 
a person could take all five tests, although the GED Testing Service recommends 
that the tests be taken over a two-day period. Most centers In California 
give the total battery over two or three days* One of the benefits of the GED 
pretests is that the Examiner learns which subjects the candidate has the 
greatest strength in and can then administer the "real" tests in order of 
strength, better ensuring success* 

Some clients are encouraged by centers to complete a preparation program 
that is divided into blocks; e.g., math for three weeks, science for the next 
three weeks, and so on. The student is encouraged to take the corresponding 
test after completing each block* This use of the GED given on five different 
occasions, almost as an "end-of-each-block" examination, is discouraged by the 
GED Testing Service. The agency feels that the GED Test should be considered as 
one hurdle rather than as five separate obstacles* 
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Testing Appointments 

Some centers in California make testing appointments (Figure 4) over the 
telephone (after an initial screening) and, on the day of the test, ask the 
client to complete an application to verify eligibility, pay for the test, and 
provide proper photc identification. Other centers, particularly those limited 
in the number of persons they can test, require applicants to register, pay, and 
show identification in advance. Still other centers encourage persons to take 
a pretest, then pay, before attempting the actual test. (On the day of the 
test, the applicant again shows identification. ) This procedure helps to avoid 
the problem of cancellations that have meanvnile precluded other applicants from 
testing due to the lack of space. Still other centers have a regularly scheduled 
time for testing but do not take appointments in advance. Applicants are asked 
simply to show up. 



Registration 

What information should be asked of a client who registers to take the GED 
Test? Most centers know what they want to ask and how they want to ask it 
(Figure 5). Generally, though, they ask for at least all of the following 
information: 

• Name 

• Permanent address 

• Telephone number 

• Social security number 

• Service number (if different from social security number) 

• Date of birth 

• Last grade completed, last school attended, and date dropped out 

• Any previous attempts to pass the GED — where, when, and which tests they 
took 

• Reason for taking the GED Test 

• Referral agency, (local tutoring program, job corps, and so on) 

• If candidate is enrolled in an adult or other tutorial program 

• If candidate desires that test results be sent to an employer or agency 

Through the interview or registration form, examiners try to verify the 
following things about the candidate: 

• Never graduated from a high school in the U.S. 

• Never received an equivalency certificate from any state 

• Never passed the GED Test 
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C - Certificate S - SC 
A - Armed Forces U - UN 



7:45 a.m. 


7:45 a.m. 


9:10 a.m. 


10:50 a.m. 


12:00 p.m. 
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Figure 4. Sample GED Appointment Schedule 



FEE PAID 



uaTa 

Mr. 

Name (PLEASE PRINT) Mrs. 

Mi 88 



Date 



Last 



Fi rst 



Home address 



Number 
Telephone number 



Street Apt • # City 
Age Date of birtl. 



Middle name 
State ZIP Code 



Month Day Year 

Social Security no. Circle highest grade completed 6 7 8 9 1 0 1 1 12 

Have you been to this center before? Yes No 

Have you taken the GED Test before? Yes No Where? 



Please send a report of my test results to the school or agency below (PLEASC PRINT) 
. „ ATTN: 



Address 



Number 



bt reec 



Apt. # 



City 



State 



ZIP Code 



If the results of this test are satisfactory, do you intend to enroll for any day or 
evening classes here or at any other school? 



What agency or individual requested you take this test? 
YOUR SIGNATURE T IME 



SECTION 



Please check below any of the following reasons for taking this test that apply to you 

I am joining the armed forces. 

I need the scores for an employer. 

Tne results of this test are necessary for entrance into a college. 

Other. (Please write below if none of the above are applicable.) 

A copy of your test results will also be sent to your home address. 

The receptionist will ask for your signature; please have your driver's license or 
other legal identification ready. 

NOTE: IF THE INFORMATION PROVIDED ON THIS FORM IS FOUND TO BE INCORRECT. THE TESTING 
CENTER CHIEF EXAMINER CAN REFUSE TO ADMINISTER THE TEST AND THE SCORES OF 
COMPLETED TESTS WILL BECOME INVALID. THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA CAN ALSO REFUSE 
TO ISSUE A HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY CERTIFICATE BASED ON YOUR TEST RESULTS. 

DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LI NE--CFF ICI AL USE ONLY 



Date beginning the test 

Date finishing the test 
Date paid 

Amoun t 



I.D. checked 

" Driver's license number 
Other I.D. (specify) ^ 



Type of tast (practice, regular GED, 
retest— circle appropriate one) 



Tes t Raw Scores 

1 . Writ ing Skills Test 

2. Social Studies Test " 

3. Science Test 

4. Reading Skills Test 

5. Mathematics Test 

TOTAL 

Average Standard Score 



1 

St andard 
Scores 



U.S. 

Per cent i le 



Form 



Figure 5. Sample Intake Information 
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Many centers ask examinees to fill out additional forms at the same time 
that they register. These forms may include: 



• Authorization for release of scores or student records 

• "In-house" work sheets for GED scores and other information 

• Permission to use the client's name to publicize the GED Test 

• An understanding of GED testing room policies and procedures such as the 
use of scratch paper, no talking, and so on 

Many centers also distribute information on tutoring or educational 
services and procedures for applying for the certificate. 



Testing centers in California report that administering a GED practice test 
to clients has had a significant (positive) impact on their programs. Almost 
all commercial GED Test preparation books contain timed practice tests. In 
addition, the cwo major practice tests that are available on the market provide 
a number of benefits: 

• Prepare clients for actual format. 

• Build confidence and allay test anxiety. 

• Yield predictive scores. 

• Serve as quick and easy means of verifying abilities. 

t Give evidence as to strengths and weaknesses that can be used for initial 
diagnosis and for readiness. 

t> Suggest placement for preparation class; student will not have to sit 
through what he or she already knows. 

• Determine level of GED Test materials to use. 

• Give information on general test-taking skills. 

• Permit client to see his or her abilities; gentle discourager for not-ready 
client. 

• Reduce incidence of failure. 

• Suggest an order for administering the "real" tests that is most beneficial 
to clients. 



The administration, timing, and scoring requirements for the Spanish 
and French versions are described in the GED Examiner's Manual. Some centers 



Use of a Practice Test 



Foreign Language Editions 
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have Spanish-speaking proctors as well as applications and flyers printed in 
Spanish. GED Test preparation clasi.es are offered in Spanish in a few areas of 
the state* 

Applicants should be informed that some states will not issue a certificate 
based on the Spanish or French version unless the applicant passes an English 
proficiency examination. In addition, occasionally here in California employers 
will not accept a certificate based on the Spanish edition. ' 

Frequently, people ask why the GED Test cannot be developed in more lan~ 
guages. The answer can be attributed primarily to two things: time and cost. 
In addition, certain conditions must be met before the GED Testing Service 
might consider the possibility. These conditions include the following: 

1. The test items must be developed in the foreign language for the test to be 
valid and reliable. In other words, a simple translation of the English 
edition into a foreign language edition will not ordinarily result in valid 
and reliable tests. 

2. For an equitable standard for comparison, a norm must be established from 
test results of high school seniors who are attending schools where the 
foreign language is the primary language of instruction. 

3. The number of seniors enrolled in high schools where the foreign language 
is the primary language of instruction must be sufficient to provide an 
equitable norm. 

4. If the test norms are obtained in a foreign country, judgments must be made 
about the comparability of the country's grade levels and curriculum to 
those of high schools in the U.S. For example, what level is comparable to 
grade twelve in the U.S.? These judgments are often difficult to make. 

The Spanish and French editions were developed because all the above 
conditions were met. The test norms were obtained in Puerto Rico and Canada, 
respectively, where cht grade levels and curriculum are quite similar to those 
in the U.S. In the case of the French edition, the ministries of education of 
the Canadian provinces that provide a GED program unanimously agreed on the need 
for a French edition, and they paid for its development and standardization. 

Finally, even if other foreign language editions of the GED Test could be 
developed and norms established, the question would still remain as to whether 
spates would issue a certificate based on these editions. 

Special Editions 

Persons desiring to use the braiJle, large print, or audiocassette tapes 
are no longer required to obtain approval through the GED office. However, 
certification of a disability is still required and must be approved by the 
Examiner and on file at the testing center. Specifically: 

1. The center may administer a special edition of the GED Test when the 
Examiner determines that a special edition is appropriate for the 
requesting client. 
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2* To make a judgment as to appropriateness, the Examiner must receive a 

letter that specifies the disability* This letter must come from a medical 
doctor, psychologist, educational diagnostician, guidance counselor, or 
social worker who is thoroughly familiar with the candidate. 

3* The letter must include a complete list of necessary modifications, includ- 
ing test format (braille, audiocassette tapes, and large print), any 
special aides or equipment needed, suggested administrative strategies, and 
so on# A copy of the list should be sent to the candidate to ensure his or 
her full understanding of the examination conditions. 

4* Upon receipt of the letter, the Examiner may make the determination as to 
specific testing conditions . (The Examiner may, when possible, wish to 
administer a regular [or cassette] form of a pretest to familiarise the 
candidate with the GED and to confirm or further evaluate the disability.) 

5* When the Examiner has determined the special edition and administration 
modifications that are necessary, he or she may order from GED the special 
edition (or may go ahead and administer a special edition test if the 
center stocks it on a yearly basis). In either case, the approval of the 
State Administrator Is not required* The determination is left to the 
judgment of the Examiner* However, the center must maintain on file 
the original letter of verification from the professional* 

For specific information regarding the administration of these special 
versions, refer to GED Examiner's Manual * An important note to remember 
is that these versions do not need to be timed* Just remember that clients 
who use these special editions must have medical certification that is approved 
by the Examiner and is on file at the center* Also, clients requiring the use 
of two forms at a time may do so* Avoid charging more of these persons, if 
possible* Finally, persons with a diploma who subsequently suffered mental 
damage and now have been rehabilitated are not eligible to take the GED under 
current policy* In 1981, the Testing Service was asked to reconsider this policy 
for persons desiring to take the GED to seek employment* The Testing Service, 
however, felt that the policy should remain the same* 

The Palo Alto VA Hospital has obtained permission to test veterans and 
nonveterans free of charge* (Call 415-493-5000* ext* 5931*) Applicants at 
the VA Hospital are encouraged to take the pretest at no cost to them* (If a 
handicapped person requires an assistant, the examinee makes payment directly to 
the assistant*) 



The room where testing takes place should be a separate, quiet area, away 
from the school office* Obviously, the room should be comfortable, with 
appropriate lighting and temperature* Chairs should be spaced far enough apart 
to discourage collaboration* Also, all chairs should be in full view of the 
Examiner* 

Some centers post signs in the room or write messages on the blackboard: 
"No talking," "No marking in books," or "Test over at 10:15*" 



The Testing Room 
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Handing Out Test Materials 



The Examiner should remove from the storage area the exact number of 
test booklets needed. A log (Figure 6) kept in the file cabinet should be 
maintained to show which test booklets are removed for each session. The log 
is a good way to keep track of the number of times a booklet has been used. 

In the testing room, another log book, as shown in Figure 7, should be 
available for recording information such as examinees 1 names, form and serial 
number, time, and so on. Some centers permanently attach a slip of paper to the 
cover of each test. Then, as each candidate signs in on the log book, the 
Examiner pulls out a test; adds to the tally on the slip of paper attached to 
the test (another effective way to keep track of the number of times a test is 
used); records the form, serial number, and time in the log; and hands the test, 
answer sheet, and scratch paper to the candidate. Some centers give one test at 
a time and start everyone at the same time. Other centers start clients at 
different times. Depending on the test that the person is taking, the Examiner 
determines right then what time the examinee is to be finished and jots it down 
in the log book. In this way candidates may take different tests at different 
times throughout the day, and the Examiner simply has to run a finger down the 
column in the log book to keep track of the finishing time of examinees. 

Dictionaries, reference materials, calculators, and computational aids are 
some of the materials prohibited in the testing area. The only things that are 
allowed to be taken in by examinees are purses. 

Some centers use scratch paper that is recognizable at a glance. For 
example, one center passes out Dlue paper to examinees which allows the Examiner 
to identify that piece of paper immediately. Another center uses different 
color scratch paper for each test being taken or for each finishing time. 
Colors such as purple, pink, or orange will remind the Examiner at a glance who 
is taking math and who is to finish up by 10 a.m. 

Centers may test as many persons at a time as they want as long as a 
proctor is present for a group 21 persons or more being tested and for every 
additional group of 20. Most centers in California test 20 or fewer persons at 
a time; therefore, proctors are not needed. However, other centers do test more 
than 20 at a time and, therefore, make use of a trained procter. 
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Setting and Humanizing the Climate 

"Is there anyone present who would pay $10 to be somewhere else?" That is 
the question asked by Bonnie Stone, Coordinator of the Individualized Learning 
Center, Forsyth Technical Institute in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. She says 
that the question evokes laughter among examinees, relaxes them, and serves as a 
reminder that they are all in the same situation. She also tells the group her 
name and writes it on the blackboard. 

Bonnie 1 s next step is to give specific directions in a reassuring manner. 
She illustrates how to use the answer sheet and also explains how many answers 
are expected on the first test. Pointing out pencil sharpeners, snack machines, 
bathrooms t and 3moking areas all help to make examinees feel at home. 
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Date of Test 



Examiner 



Name 



Test No. Out In Battery No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Name 



Test No. Out In Battery No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Name 



Test No. Out In Battery No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Name 



Test No. Out In Battery No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Name 



Test No. Out In Battery No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Name 



Test No. Out In Battery No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Figure 6. Examiner's Log of GED Tests 
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Date 

Log for the General Educational Development Tests 



Examinee's signature 


Form 


Test no. 


Time 
checked out 


| Time 
returned 
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Figure 7. Sample Log/Test Accounting Sheet 
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But the most important part of her talk is trying to remove fears. She 
explains that no one can totally fail the GED Test; that students may retest 
later in problem areas rather than taking over the entire test. This brings a 
sigh of relief to the examinees. 

At this point she shares some brief test- taking tips, which more experi- 
enced test takers use routinely. For example, an examinee should not leave 
any answer blank. With the odds five to one, why not guess? Also, the examinee 
should go back to a reading passage to dig out an answer. These and other tips 
about the wise use of time for a particular test all imply the same message: 
the Examiner and clients are after the same goal, a successful GED Test day. 



During Testing 

During testing a lot can be done to attend to the details of climate- 
setting. The Examiner can maintain the room temperature, preserve silence, and 
keep on hand extra pencils and scrap paper. Between tests, Bonnie recommends a 
good stretch to help combat tension. Breaks should be permitted; however, the 
procedure for leaving the room should be clearly established. No candidate 
should be allowed to leave until the test booklet, answer sheet, and scratch 
paper have been returned and logged in. Test booklets should be reviewed for 
pencil marks and missing pages. 

If someone is caught cheating, the Examiner has the option of tearing up 
that person's answer sheet and not allowing him or her to retest for an indef- 
inite period of time. The State Department of Education does not have any 
specific policy on cheating (neither does the Testing Service) but will try 
to support the Examinees recommendation. For more information on test 
administration, please refer to GED Examiner's Manual. 



After Testing 

When candidates turn in their test materials, the Examiner should quiacly 
log in the test booklet and review it for missing pages before allowing the 
candidates to leave. In this way, if something appears to be out of order, the 
examinee will still be available to answer questions. (A test was compromised 
recently at a center when the Examiner allowed thtr candidate to leave before it 
was discovered that four pages were missing from the test.) Before returning 
the booklets to the eecure storage area, they should be reviewed thoroughly for 
pencil marks. 



Scoring 

Scoring is done in the manner that is most convenient for the Examiner. 
All that the Testing Service requires is that scoring be done by an Examiner, 
that scoring keys not be carried to the testing room or used until all examinees 
have left the area, and that the average standard score not be rounded off to 
the next higher value. (The decimal remainder should be dropped.) The candi- 
date "passes" when he or she obtains an average score of 45 with no one score 
lower than 40. New scores on any of the subtests may 'be put together in the old 
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scores to make for a passing GED. Some centers ask candidates to remain to hear 
the results, while other centers send the results through the mail or call 
candidates at a later date. 

After the tests have been scored, the scoring keys should be returned to 
the secure area and the scores recorded on the Official Score Report Form. 
How long should clients 1 answer sheets be kept? It varies and really depends 
on the center 1 s needs and space limitations. Some centers have found it 
helpful to keep answer sheets for up to 30 days. Other centers destroy them 
sooner, perhaps after a week. A rule of thumb is to keep the answer sheets 
until the center is fairly certain that an examinee will not dispute the scores. 



Transporting/Moving Test Materials 

Most centers know that test booklets, answer sheets, or scoring keys may 
not, under any condition, be moved from the testing center. If the center 
identifies a need to go to another agency to test on site, then it is possible 
that the Examiner may be given permission to hand-carry the tests and answer 
sheets to the test location. Authorization for this action is reflected in the 
center's annual contract through an addendum. (See Chapter 2 for further 
information.) 



Re testing 

Every center establishes its own retesting policy. Most policies reflect 
a balance of fairness to the client with trying to uphold the integrity of the 
test and avoid abuses. Many centers demand a three- to six-month wait or that 
the client enroll in a local tutoring program. Other centers are less stringent. 

The policy is really up to the center. Following are some things a 
center should consider in developing a retesting policy: 

• The only persons eligible to be retested are those who have 

completed the battery and failed to meet the requirements for the 
High School Equivalency Certificate (45 average and no one score 
lower than 40). Persons who have passed the GED Test may not 
retake it to earn higher scores to meet job or college require- 
ments. A few institutions require that GED candidates applying 
to their programs earn scores at a level higher than that re- 
quired for the certificate. (Thus, some examinees achieve scores 
sufficient to earn a certificate but below the levels required 
for admission to the college of their choice.) However, the GED 
Testing Service does not permit persons to be retested under such 
circumstances. The GED Test is a vehicle for assessing knowl- 
edges and skills normally associated with a twelfth grade 
education; it is unfortunate that higher score requirements by 
employers or universities may leave some examinees ineligible for 
admission. The GED Testing Service recommends that these insti- 
tutions review their admissions requirements for High School 
Equivalency Certificate holders and consider developing alterna- 
tive admissions criteria or procedures for such individuals. 
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The Department of Education recommends that clients needing to 
achieve a higher score to gain entrance into a program do not 
attempt the real test until they have scored high enough on the 
practice tests to almost guarantee the needed scores. 

• In some cases a candidate may only have to retake a couple of the 
tests, such as those in which he or she did not make the mininum 
test score of 40 and any others that might increase their chaices 
of achieving the average test score of 45. That choice is left 
up to the center and the examinee. The client may retake as aany 
of the five tests as he or she wishes, but must at lfeast retake 
those in which he or she did not score a 40 minimum. 

• A different form of the test must be used. For example, if during 
the initial testing the client completed Form A, he or she should 
take Form B for the retest. 

• A candidate may be retested up to three times within a 12-month 
period. (The number of retes tings is limited by the fact that 
each center stocks no more than three test forms.) 

• Examiners should routinely ask all GED applicants about any 
previous attempts to pass the test — where, when, and so on. In 
one area of the state, a Chief Examiner was able to trace clients 
who traveled from center to center, one day after another, to 
retake each test several times. Obviously, these kinds of 
abuses are contrary to the intent of GED. 

The GED Testing Service says that two-thirds of all persons who, 
without receiving remediation, retake a multiple choice test like 
the GED test would increase or decrease their scores by five 
points. One person out of 20 would increase or decrease his or 
her score by ten points. And one person out of a 1,000 might 
increase or decrease his or her score by about 15 points. These 
figures • of course, do not necessarily reflect any learning that 
may or may not have taken place. Rather, they reflect the 
person* s mental condition on a particular day and the test form 
variation. 

According to statistical theory, "even a monkey could feasibly be 
successful eventually (if it were to retake the test over and 
over) due to the policy of taking the best retest scores rather 
than the average/ 1 Luckily, most testing centers recognize that 
learning does not take place overnight and do have fairly 
stringent retest policies. 

• On a rare occasion, a center may have a client who passed the GED 
many years ago but lost the scores and is unable to obtain a copy 
from the original testing center. In such a case, if no one, 
anywhere, has a record of the candidate's scores, then that 
person may retest. 
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The final determination as to if and when a person is eligible 
for a re test is made by the Examiner. In accordance with local 
center policy, the Examiner, not the referral agency, must make 
the decision* 

An accurate record of a candidate's scores (partial and complete) 
must be kept forever* Actual answer sheets may be destroyed 
after a reasonable amount of time (recommend 30 days)* Once a 
candidate has retested and passed the test, his ot her scores 
must be maintained on file, and previous scores may be destroyed* 
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Chapter 5 
Testing Follow-Up 



Chapter summary: 



Scores 

• The GED is based on twelfth grade 
equivalency. There is no official 
interpretation of ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh grade equivalency. 

• Centers must maintain permanent 
records of scores. 

• The State Department of Education 
maintains only those scores be- 
longing to persons who apply for 
the High School Equivalency Cer- 
tificate. Copies of scores will 
be forwarded to agencies upon 
request by client. 

• Clients seeking copies of scores 
should contact the center at which 
they were tested. Exceptions 
include some persons in military 
(DANTES) and persons with a 
California High School Equivalency 
Certificate (State Department of 
Education) . 



To apply for High School Equivalency 
Certificate, provide the following : 

• Application signed by client and 
Examiner 

• Official copy of scores (45 average 
with no one score lower than 40) 

• Money order made out to California 
State Department of Education 

Other Requirements 

• Applications must be submitted in 
complete form in order to be 
processed. 

• Persons may apply for a certificate 
in person. They should call before 
they come to the State Department 
of Education. 
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Raw GED test scores aie converted to standard and percentile scores. For 
the average standard score to be obtained, the decimal remainder must be dropped 
off, not rounded off. The standard scores for the five tests should be added 
together, then divided by five. If the average results in a decimal remainder, 
it should be dropped. That is, record only the whole number value. Do not 
round off to the next higher value. 



Explanation of Scores 

To pass the GED in California, a client must obtain an average score of 45, 
with no one score lower than 40. Often candidates are confused by this standard 
score. For example, a 60 suggests to them that they missed a lot of questions. 
This, of course, is not the case. In fact, the standard score means virtually 
nothing to the candidate. What is more meaningful is the percentile score. For 
example, the Examiner may explain that the examinee scored at the 84th percen- 
tile, meaning that he or she did better than 84 percent of graduating seniors 
would do if they were to take the same test. (Or you could say that if 100 
seniors took the test, only about 16 would do better.) 

Centers with a very high volume of examinees usually put this explanation 
in writing to ensure that the meaning does not get lost in the rush. At one 
center the Examiner will call the examinee and explain the results-. Then he or 
she will give the examinee the scores, along with a slip of paper that reads 
something like this: 

The five tests of the GED measure your general educational 
development againsn that of graduating Mgh school seniors. 

The scores tell you how you rank in comparison to a group 
of seniors. Examine the figures entered for each test in the 
column marked "percentile rank" on the score sheet. These figures 
show how many graduating seniors scored lower than you on each 
test* 

For example, look at your percentile score for Test 1, which 
may be 79. Thrt means that you did better than 79 percent of the 
high school seniors! It also means that only 21 percent scored 
higher than you did. 

One should remember that passing or not passing involves twelfth grade 
equivalency. There is no established relationship of GED Test scores to the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh grade levels. Some years ago the GED Testing Service 
suggested a relationship, but not today. Programs requiring a 3howing of ninth, 
tenth, or eleventh grade equivalency sho'ild set their own relationships to GED 
Test scores. Such grade equivalency standards often vary from institution to 
institution, depending on local standards. Therefore, be aware that they are 
not GED's standards. 



Examiner 1 s Role 

In some centers, the Examiner is the only person to have contact with the 
client. So what he or she says and how it is said plays an important role in 
influencing a dropout to set goals and develop confidence. 
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When a client passes, he or she must be informed of the availability of the 
High School Equivalency Certificate and how to apply ( California Administrative 
Code, Title 5, Section 11531). One Examiner tells examinees that by applying 
for the certificate "they are registered with the state and have a special 
number of their own." The Examiner should also explain to the candidate what 
passing actually means in terms of job or school value and describe any 
educational opportunities such as the local adult school diploma program, 
community college, or university that the candidate might wish to pursue. 

If a client does not pass, the Examiner should point out his or her areas 
of strength and needs and where to go for help. For example, the Examiner 
might tell the candidate where to find tutoring classes. Some centers provide 
the candidate with written information on tutoring classes. In fact, those 
centers take care not to let the client leave without this information. They 
try to turn the experience into a positive one by encouraging the client to the 
extent possible. 

Consider the following dialogue, which took place in one of California's 
testing centers. Note how the Examiner presents the good news before the bad to 
soften the blow," and then leads back into a positive statement: 

Examiner: "In looking at your scores, John, I see that you did a good 

job in social studies, science, and math. In fact, you reached 
the state minimum and passed those tests." 

(Pauses. Lets John look for himself at all five scores. John 
sees that the other two are not as high, so he knows what is 
coming . ) 

h,:aminfcr: "As you can see here, John, your scores were not as high in 
reading md writing." 

(Pauses. John is disappointed but sees for Himself that he will 
have to improve his reading and writing.) 

Examiner: "It looks like you just need to brush up on these subjects, 

maybe wrestle with writing, especially. I am sending you to a 
tutor who will be looking for you. His name is Mr. Sills, and 
his class meets on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings. Here 
is his telephone number. We'll see how you're doing in a few 
weeks." (Examiner jots John's name down o-, his calendar so that 
he will not forget to call.) 

John: "I guess a few weeks is not that bad." 

Examiner: "No. And next time you will not have to take the whole GE;0 
over. We will shcot at just the two tests." 

(John leaves relieved that he will only have to take two tests 
over.) 

Other centers have the tutor come in, introduce himself or herself to the 
client, and set up an appointment before the client leaves. These strategies 
seem to lessen the candidate's dispair and improve the chances that he or she 
will follow-up rather than getting discouraged and dropping out of sight. 
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Counseling 



Counseling is an important aspect of the Examiner's role because, besides 
advising clients about the GED before they take it (and explaining scores once 
they have taken it), he or she is the key person guiding them in the next step. 
The Examiner plays a pivotal role in encouraging clients to continue, to come 
back and try again, .and to develop and shoot for goals. 

Following is a description and flowchart of the GED counseling program 
at one testing program, located at Porterville Adult School: 
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Porte rville Adult School, Porterville, California, has been an 
authorized General Educational Development (GED) testing center 
since 1968 and tests about 150 people per year. Perhaps some of the 
things the center does would be useful at other centers. 

The preceding flow diagram portrays the counseling and testing 
program. Note that anyone who wants to take the GED Test must first 
be counseled to determine eligibility, to explain the test, and to 
give the options that ere available. The initial options are to 
take the test or the pretest, although a few people insist on study 
even before pretesting. At the Porterville Center, the pretest is 
the Official GED Practice Test, which was developed by the GED 
Testing Service and is available from the Cambridge Book Company. 

If the pretest is passed with reasonably high scores (48 or 
higher average and no individual score below 40), the examinee is 
advised to take the test, although many will prefer a brush-up 
to make sure that they pass. Examinees who score below these levels 
are advised to embark upon a course of study to improve their 
skills. "Brush-ups" or more extensive study are available through 
traditional night school classes and daytime adult classes specif- 
ically for this purpose. Some examinees elect to study on their 
own, but this is discouraged unless there is no alternative because: 

• Most people need the discipline of regular class attendance and 
study atmosphere. 

• It is desirable that a teacher be on hand to assist and explain. 

• The various home-study books can be either intimidating, 
especially in the area of math, or else become a "security 
blanket," resulting in undue delay in testing while the book is 
carried about with the mistaken notion that mastery of its 
contents is somehow a guarantee of passing. 

In counseling examinees prior to testing, it is desirable that 
they be informed of certain things that will help ensure their best 
performance. They are as follows: 

• All questions should be answered, even those requiring guess- 
ing, because there is no penalty for guessing and some wild 
guesses may be correct. Some examinees are reluctant to make 
even educated guesses and need to be assured that, in this test 
battery, it is acceptable. 

• Examinees snould not be afraid to change an answer. Despite 
the myth of the first answer being most likely correct, re- 
search shows that people are more likely to change to than from 
a correct answer. 

• There are time limits on each test in the battery, but they are 
quite generous and are intended primarily to keep people moving 
along. As a gauge of their progress toward completion of each 
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test, examinees should look at the number of Items In the 
booklet, not the number of "slots" on the answer sheet. 



After a program of study has been completed, a second pretest 
may be administered to determine whether there is a good likelihood 
of passing. It is highly desirable that the examinee pass the 
regular GED test on the first attempt because many who fail, even by 
the slightest margin, are reluctant to risk another failure. 

L J ost~test counseling is important because the test report needs 
interpretation. Too often standard scores are thought to be the 
number correct and percentile scores the percent correct. The 
examinee may say, for example, "Is that all I could do on it? H when 
looking at a comparatively strong 70th percentile. When informed 
that he or she had exceeded 70 percent of the nation 1 s high school 
graduates, the client can see his or her performance in a clearer 
and more positive perspective. 

In California, a state certificate is optional, but examinees 
who pass the GED are advised to apply for one because of the 
following: 

• A certificate is easier for many employers to comprehend. 

• It is an attractive document, suitable *or framing. 

• Certificates are recognized across the nation. 

• It is a permanent state record no matter what might become 
of the local center and its files. 

In the case of a failed test, it is important to analyze the 
reason(s) and explain what remediation is in order. Sometimes the 
counselor can point out, "If all the scores had been as high as your 
reading comprehension score, you would have passed the test." This 
softens the harshness of reporting a failure without giving false 
hope. 

With the two-level passing system used in most states (for 
example, 45 average, none below 35), it is sometimes misleading to 
say, "You only had two scores below the passing level." This 
approach implies that merely passing the tests will produce a 
passing average score, which is rarely the case. 



All GED Test scores must be typed on the official score reporting form and 
given to the candidate and any other requesting party as approved by the candi- 
date. The candidate should be instructed to keep his or her copy. Incidents 
have occurred in jhich the candidate lost his or her copy and could not recall 
the whereabouts of the permanent records. 



Maintaining Permanert Scores 
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The testing center is responsible for keeping (forever) permanent records 
of test scores. The center should keep "partials" as well as scores of those 
persons who complete the whole battery. If the center ever closes, it must 
inform the State Department of Education as to where the records will be kept. 
Santa Clara County destroys files after two years and keeps 3 by 5 cards (with 
clients* signatures). Some centers have tried putting cards on microfilm, with 
varying degrees of success. 

An official copy of GED Test scores is submitted to the State Department of 
Education if the client chooses to apply for a High School Equivalency Certifi- 
cate. The scores then become part of the state record system. (This is one of 
the obvious advantages of applying for a certificate.) However, the local 
testing center is still responsible for maintaining the scores permanently. If 
the testing center ever closes, the Examiner must inform the Department of the 
whereabouts of the permanent records. 

Obtaining Copies of Scores 

Copies of scores may be obtained from a number of sources in accordance 
with the following: 

• Persons who have applied for a California High School Equivalency Certificate 
(since 1974) may obtain copies of scores by communicating with the GED 
Office, State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 
95814, (916) 3^3-2572. 

• Official copies of GED Test scores may be requested from the GED Testing 
Service in Washington, D.C. , for individuals tested at the following 
locations: 

1. Military personnel tested overseas after September, 1974 

2. Coast Guard personnel tested after January, 1975 

3. Overseas civilians tested after November, 1966 

4. Fort Jackson personnel tested after March, 1975 

5. Federal prison inmates tested after 1954 

6. Michigan state prisons inmates tested after 1957 

• Military personnel tested overseas and in the United States before Septenber 1 
1974: 

DANTES— -Transcript Service 

P.O. Box 2879 

Princeton, NJ 08541 

Telephone (toll-free) 900-257-9484 

• Military personnel tested on military duty within the United States (after 
September 1, 1974) are tested through the local official GED Testing Center 
in the state in which the installation is located. 
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1. Coast Guard personnel tested before January 1975 

DANTES Transcript Service 

P.O. Box 2879 

Princeton, NJ 08541 

Telephone (toll-free) 800-257-9484 

2. Overseas civilians tested before November, 1966, contact the center at 
which you were tested. 

3. Prison inmates tested in federal prisons before 1954 or in Michigan 
before 1957 

• All other persons contact the center at which the examinee was tested. 



High School Equivalency Certificates 

Education Code sections 51420-51427 and California Administrative Code , 
Title 5, Regulations , sections 11530-11532, authorize the Department of Education 
to issue High School Equivalency Certificates to persons who on the GED earn an 
average score of 45 with no one score lower than 40. Applicants must be at 
least eighteen years old jor "would have graduated had they stayed in school and 
followed the prescribed course of study" ( Education Code Section 51420[c]). 
Since Title 5 Regulations authorize certain other persons to take the GED 
(Chapter 4) who may not yet b-i eligible for a High School Equivalency Certifi- 
cate, those persons may still apply for the certificate; they will receive a 
letter acknowledging receipt of the application, and the certificate will be 
forwarded on the person* s eighteenth birthday. 

The advantages of applying for a certificate are as follows: 

• Permanent state records will be kept of candidates* scores. Even though 
testing centers are supposed to maintain copies of scores, having scores 
maintained in the state records system serves as a double safeguard. 

• Many employers prefer the certificate to the scores. The certificate, in 
fact, not the scores, in California is deemed to be equivalent to a 
diploma for purposes of employment in all state and local public agencies. 

• Copies of scores will be forwarded, free of charge, at any time by the 
State Department of Education to employers or agencies, as requested by the 
client. 

• The certificate is recognized across the nation. 

• The certificate carries an official seal and the signatures of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the President of the State Board of 
Education. Many GED clients hang the certificate on their wall. A few GED 
centers issue their own official-looking certificate. In such cases 
special care should be taken to ensure that clients understand that the 
certificate is not the official GED certificate. Frequent misunderstand- 
ings result in a great number of calls to the State Department of Education 
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from persons wanting a duplicate of what they say was a state GED certifi- 
cate when, in fact, it was a local certificate given by the testing center. 
Clients became angry or embarrassed when the Department reports that it did 
not issue them a certificate. 

In order to apply for a certificate, a candidate must submit to GED, State 
Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814-4785, the 
following: ' 

• A completed application signed by the Examiner (original signature) 

• A copy of the official scores signed by the Examiner 

• An $8 money order made out to the State Department of Education 

Unfortunately, the State Department of Education is unable to keep scores 
or incomplete applications. Therefore, it is imperative that the testing 
center or the applicant submit all three items at the same time. The client 
should indicate on the application a permanent address to which the certificate 
should be sent. Many certificates are returned marked "addressee moved" or 
"incomplete address." If need be, the applicant should indicate the address of 
a relative or tne testing center. 

Old GED T- st scores are acceptable for making application for a certificate, 
but often they are difficult to verify through the original testing center. 

Scores submitted may also be from tests taken at different centers. The 
best scores will be taken from each test. If together they meet the minimum 
state score requirements, then they will count as passing. 

Persons who lose their certificate and request a duplicate will be charged 
the current fee for a new certificate. Consequently, clients should be told to 
retain their original certificate. The State Department of Education will issue 
copies of GED Test scores free of charge. However, centers should remember that 
the Department of Education only maintains copies of scores for state certifi- 
cates issued after May, 1974. All other scores must be obtained through the 
original testing center or DANTES (military). 

All correspondence should be addressed to the "GED Unit"; otherwise, it 
will be opened by other offices before it filters dovn to the GED office', 
causing a delay. All mail should be clearly marked "GED Program." Expect a 
waiting period of two weeks to two months, although at peak workload times of 
the year the delay may be as long as three months. Clients should wait that 
long before calling to inquire about the status of an application, since 
applications are logged in by day received and are difficult to trace except in 
the case of emergency. However, if after three months the certificate has not 
been received, the client should call. Some candidates wait too long, calling 
ten or eleven months later to report that they never received their certificate. 

Questions about certificates may be answered by calling (916) 323-2572 or 
323—2573 • 



to: 



In summary, all candidates who apply for a certificate should be advised 



Keep copies of scores indefinitely. 
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• 



Contact the GED Office if their mailing address changes before the 
certificate is received* 



• Contact the GED Office if, after three months, they have not received 
their certificate. They should not wait any longerl 

• Keep their certificate "forever" because they will have to pay for a 
duplicate* 

Persons may visit the office between 7:30 a*m* and 3:45 p*m* to receive 
their certificate in person. However, hand-carried scores from the testing 
center must be in a sealed envelope* Candidates who walk in will have to wait 
approximately five minute s* NOTE: The physical location is different from the 
mailing address, so visitors should call to obtain the address and to make sure 
that someone will be on hand to issue the certificate* 



The CHSPE (pronounced "chess-pea") is a test that is frequently confused 
with the GED* It is a completely different test with a distinct orientation* 
Originally designed for the bright-but-bored school population, the test 
yields a simple pass or fail and allows for students to leave school early with 
parental permission* For specific information in regard to the CHSPE, call the 
CHSPE Consultant, State Department of Education, (916) 445-0297* 

Any person who has passed the CHSPE may take the GED if he or she has met 
other GED eligibility requirements* 



In 1977 a law was enacted that required districts to develop proficiency 
standards to be met by students during their years at school and as a prerequi- 
site for high school graduation* This law (Hart AB 3408/AB 65) is sometimes 
confused with the CHSPE* The chart in Figure 8 is intended to clarify any 
differences* 

Since 1981 districts have asked, "May GED tests be used to satisfy Hart/ 
proficiency requirements for adult students enrolled in a diploma program?" 
Appendixes C and D contain the State Department of Education's response to 
districts and a statement from the GED Testing Service on this very issue* 



Since there are so many GED testing agencies in California, it is important 
that centers work together in trying to achieve the common goals of providing 
services to students* Networking may be all the more important because of the 
size of the testing program in this state* One center developed a grid of some 
12 centers within a three-county area* The grid, which was distributed to all 
these centers, provides information on the following: 

• Chief Examiner and contact number 



California High School Proficiency Examination (CHSPE) 



Proficiency Law 



Center Cooperation 
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Figure 8. Simplified Comparison of GED to CHSPE and hart AB 3408/AB 65 
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If the center is open year-round or on the normal school schedule 

Verifying scores, sharing recordkeeping techniques, learning about referral 
agencies and interdistrict training activities, and keeping up with trends in 
the area are some of the reasons for working closely with other centers. 

Another advantage surfaces when retesting problems occur. Last year, for 
example, centers in one area of the state compared notes and determined that 
some examinees were traveling from center to center, retaking tests one day 
after another. Centers had no idea that these persons were doing this until one 
Examiner figured it out and contacted other centers. 

Sometimes an Examiner will find a client cheating or altering scores on the 
reporting form. And sometimes the Examiner will refuse to retest that person. 
In such a case it helps to know the neighboring Examiners. By informing them 
about the incident, everybody is able to work together to support the Examiner 1 s 
efforts to uphold the integrity of the GED. 
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Chapter 6 
GED Test Preparation 



Chapter summary: 
GED Preparation 

• GED instruction may involve a review of 
high school subjects with emphasis on 
reading comprehension, reasoning and 
analytical skills, and test-taking 
techniques* 

• Teacher methodology may include lecture, 
demonstration, group work, and 
individualized instruction* 

• The GED practice tests are helpful in 
determining a student* s learning plan 
on entering a GED Test preparation 
program as well as when he or she is 
ready to leave the program to take 
the test* 

• There are many ways to publicize the 
program that will increase recruitment 
and validate the worth of the program. 

• GED is a promotable program because it 
is a low-cost community service that 
benefits not only the client but many 
others in one way or another* 
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\A/hat makes an effective GED program? Teaching staff, materials, assessment 
procedures, support services, and many other factors come into play in a GED 
Test program. 

Most centers that offer a preparation program pretest clients for reading 
ability. If they test lower than eighth g^ade, they are placed in an ABE (Adult 
Basic Education) class. If they test higher, they go into a learning lab 
situation (as well as a basic English and math class) or an actual GED Test 
preparation class. 

Characteristics of GED Labs and Classes 

The general characteristics of GED learning labs in California appear to 
be as follows: 

• Open-entry, open-exit, self-paced iuctruction 

• Pretests and post-tests available in separate subjects 

• Between 5 and 15 persons at any one time 

• With aides, teacher mainly as a guide or helper 

• Competency- based curriculum 

• Individual lesson packets developed, based on client needs and long- and 
short-term goals 

• Remedial, developmental reading, and math skills 

• GED curriculum, but pre-GED remedial materials used when necessary 

• Three to 20 hours a week 

The general characteristics of GED Test preparation classes appear to 

be: 

• Semester review of all five types of GED tests 

• Structural classes 

• Open-entiy, open-exit 

• GED practice test given 

• At least three hours a week 

• May cover orientation to test, practice test, counseling, review 
materials, and test-taking workshop 

Some programs are a combination of the above. For example, students may 
tf.ke a lab but also receive small-group instruction in English and math a 
couple times a week or even daily. Some programs utilize a self-check sheet 
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which students use to keep track of test scores for each unit covered. Often 
lab and classroom teachers reserve a certain portion of the day to work with 
newcomers. 

Intake and Counseling Procedures 

The following are some of the commonly used intake and counseling 
proced ures: 

• Student is given reading and other diagnostic test. 

• Counselor or teacher reviews previous transcript and results of tests, 
discusses long- and short-range goals, and defines program of study. 

• Student is enrolled in ABE or GED classes, depending on reading ability. 

• Periodic progress evaluations are made among counselor, teacher, and 
student. These may also be informal evaluations. 

• Job/ vocational counseling is given. 

Diagnostic Instruments for Assessing Need 

Programs seem to use a variety of methods for assessing where the student 
should be placed. Many programs use the Official GED Practice Tests. Many 
others use teacher-prepared tests or surveys. Some programs use a more informal 
assessment, such as a counselor questionnaire or interview. The value of the 
assessment is the guidance it gives to the teacher, who wants to provide the 
instruction that the client needs, and to the counselor, who wants to place the 
client in the correct class. In some programs this means a basic writing and 
math lab if the client achieves lower than eighth grade on the WRAT test. In 
other programs the ABLE quick check is administered to determine which Gates 
McGintie test to take. Results of the latter will determine if the client is 
ready for a regular GED preparation test. One program uses the final exam for a 
math proficiency course to assess competency in basic computational skills. 
Other placement instruments frequently used include General Education Perfor- 
mance Index (GEPi), McGraw Hill pretesting, TABE, and standardized reading 
tests. 

Instructional Program 

In many programs a GED class is offered that involves a teacher lecture, 
a demonstration, and group work for most of the class period. The curriculum is 
a review of high school subjects or else just math and English. GED practice 
tests are given periodically throughout the semester-long class. In some of 
these classes a math, spelling, or vocabulary quiz is given each day. 

One-tor-one tutoring with an aide or other instructional helper is available 
through some programs. Subjects covered are usually determined by a pretest. 

Determining Readiness 

How is it determined that the student is ready to leave the GED preparation 
program and take the test? By far the most frequently cited in the survey: 
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Official GED Practice Tests. Other means of determining readiness are pretests 
in textbooks, the General Education Performance Index, or instructor/student 
feelings and recommendations* 

Communication Flow 

Most centers cite a frequent and informal means of communication among the 
counselor f the teacher, and the Examiner. Some note daily or weekly contact, 
either f ace-to-f ace or via the telephone. A couple of centers cite the faculty 
bulletin or written communications. Some centers cite constant communication 
as to the progress of students and the materials they are using. In most 
programs, the teacher refers a student to the counselor or Examiner when the 
student appears ready to be tested. In turn the Examiner informs the teacher as 
to the scores achieved by the student. Nonpassing students are referred back to 
the counselor. 



Effective GED Teacher 

The following are characceristics of an effective GED teacher, based on 
research and interviews with approximately 27 teachers from around the state: 

1. Is knowledgeable abont working with adults and about the burgeoning drop- 
out, youth-in-transition population that more and more represents the 
California GED clientele. 

2. Has fairly even content ability in all five GED areas, especially reading, 
English, and math. 

3. Works with GED students only (e.g., eighth grade or above on certain 
placement tests) while pre-GED or ABE students work in another setting r 
come at another time. 

4. Allows for open-entry, open-exit and tueets with class at least twice a 
week. 

5. Establishes an attendance policy and other ground rules, such as classroom 
behavior issues and a core period when everyone must be in attendance. 
Places the responsibility of coming to class and following the rules on the 
student. Teachers whose programs do not have such rules or whose set-up is 
a drop-in-when-you-want lab feel that their effectiveness is diluted. 

6. Talks with students individually and assesses students to validate place- 
ment, goals, and interests during the first few class meetings. If 
assessment suggests that student should be in a basic class, refers 
appropriately. 

7. Has a strong, visible principal or site manager who visits the GED setting 
early in the semester. 

8. Has control over the classroom (physical environment). Is able to arrange 
setting as needed — bulletin boards, chairs, tables, testing stations. 
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9. Establishes self in role of advocate of student and link to opportunity. 
This role is reinforced daily. 

10. Builds confidence in students through little and frequent successes 
beginning early in the semester. Tries to motivate students on a daily 
basis but stresses that real motivation belongs to the student. (Has a 
perspective on what he or she can and cannot do, and understands that 
motivation comes from the student.) Teachers frequently report using humor 
with students as an effective strategy. 

11. Has a system of recordkeeping that provides iniormation as to how the 
student is progressing and is available to students. 

12. Provides ongoing assessment through exercises, work sheets, homework, 
class discussion, miniquizzes, and practice tests. (Homework activities 
are voluntary and expectations vary with the student. For some students, 
"successful" homework means completing an assignment. For others, it means 
simply not losing the handout.) Provides ongoing feedback to students. 

13. Knows how to use GED practice tests and incorporate knowledge gained from 
student performance on them into the instruction; also uses GED practice 
tests for determining if students are ready to take the real test. 

14. Stresses throughout the semester test-taking skills, reasoning skills, 
goal orientation/ time management, and study skills. All lend themselves to 
large group lecture and discussion as well as to individual study. 

15. Sees the development of reading skills as a vital part of the curriculum, 
although often if students are appropriately screened they are fairly good 
readers to begin with. Teachers then focus on reading critically and on 
outside reading. 

16. Emphasizes math and grammar as everyday tools. These subjects are easily 
taught in large groups as well as individual situations. 

17. Covers selected science and social studies concepts. 

18. Provides students with many opportunities to read and interpret charts 
and graphs. 

19. Relates instructional concepts to daily li'fe and school/ community resources. 
Often done through discussion of a textbook or real-life problem with the 
whole class. 

20. Works with students in a variety of *;ays: large group lecture/discussion, 
small groups, peer tutoring, and individual work. GED programs that 
include lecture and total group work report more cohesiveness and appear to 
have a higher retention rate. An effective teacher knows how to vary 
activities and individualize within a large group setting. 

21. Uses materials that best fit the style of the teacher and the individual 
levels of students. 
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Recruitment/Publicity 



Some Examiners have pinpointed good publicity as the key to an ongoing, 
successful testing program. Many centers develop a flyer or brochure, which 
sometimes includes sample GED test questions. Some programs advertise in the 
local paper. Other means used by centers include a monthly newsletter to 
parents in the district; meetings with counselors; notices posted at strategic 
places around town; flyers and information sheets; radio release; communication 
with various agencies such as the Employment Development Department, Department 
of Rehabilitation, probation officers, librarians, community-based organizations; 
speaking engagements at civic club meetings; and so on. 

Additional Strategies for Publicizing the GED Program 

Publicizing is not just describing b^t also selling. The products are the 
GED and the opportunities it can provide for clients. GED, if done the right 
way, should attract publicity because it is a iow-cost community service that 
benefits the client, the business community, and the public at large. An 
effective publicity campaign can be a valuable recruitment tool as well as a 
means for validating the worth of the GED for those who have sought the GED in 
the past. 

The key to selling is to develop a long- and short-range plan that will 
create an image of visibility in the community among individuals, agencies, 
and the media. The plan should be considered as a way to talk about the center 
and its successes all year around, not just at graduation time. A confidence- 
building image that establishes a program as reliable, trustworthy, and long- 
standing will counter some of the esteem for schools and government that seems 
to have waned in recent years. 

The publicity plan may be developed by the Examiner or by an advisory 
committee. Such a committee might include a counselor, a GED graduate, a 
current GED student, and an experienced advertising, newspaper, radio, or 
TV professional. The committee will develop a sense of responsibility and 
commitment to the program and define in writing what the members may do. They 
may wish to attend meetings of local business people, who will appreciate the 
interest they show. 

Besides developing and implementing the publicity campaign, the committee 
should evaluate the plan. Keep in mind that evaluation is a guide to determine 
how to most effectively budget time, effort, and money. Even if the evaluation 
suggests that one phase is not effective, do not automatically eliminate 
it; the total impact of all phases of a campaign is what produces the crucial 
result. 

The activities the center chooses will depend in part on who the potential 
clients are. Just as magazines, advertisers, and successful companies frequent- 
ly seek to learn more about their clients, so should the center seek to define 
and refine its ^ense of clientele through surveys and other research methods. 

Among the activities or strategies the center might choose for publicizing 
its GED services are the following: 
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1. Radio— Excellent for ideas chat do not have Co be seen to be understood. 
Messages should be simple, easy to understand, built around a central 
idea. Action words and stated benefits are imperative. Know each station, 
its programming, and its target audience. Stations run Public Service 
Announcements (PSA), but according to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, radio stations are not governed by Lhe regulations that govern TV 
stations. Approach station management or radio personalities who might 
support the center's cause. Sell them on the importance of the GED to 
their listeners. They will help the center decide whether a PSA, guest 
spot, or whatever else would be appropriate. They will also provide tips 
on writing proposed announcements, such as using "grabby" leads— "Did you 
know that . . ." and using "picture" words. Look for the long-range impact 
rather than just a one-time shot. Compile a list of radio station resource 
people and arrange for them to make announcements from time to time as you 
send them press releases (on graduations, registration, and so on). Send a 
follow-up thank you note every time an announcement is made. It helps to 
include a sentence or two about the impact the announcement has had on the 
program. 

2. Television— Visit the public affairs director and, if possible, the station 
manager of all local TV stations. Sell them in five minutes on the wide- 
spread interest of the center's program to their broadcast areas. Charts 
and graphs are particularly helpful. Seek their advice on where in their 
program planning they might fit you. A PSA is only one possibility. 
Others are panel discussions, interviews, short segments inserted as 
features in other programs, spot announcements "community calendar," guest 
spots on news, and announcements by anchors, especially for timely 'events 
such as graduations. Other possibilities include coverage on special shows 
such as community, ethnic, or women's shows; news bits on news casts (e.g. 

a senior citizen receiving a GED certificate); and editorials—statements * 
prepared at the station presenting management's point of view on community 
programs. 

Before visiting the station, center personnel should learn as much as 
possible about the target audience and should be very familiar with the 
station's programming. If you have a particular program in mind, you 
might try contacting the host or the (news) assignment editor. Make an 
arrangement to send press releases and notices of "special events" to the 
station. Always precede and follow with a telephone call. Compile a card 
file of stations, contacts, and all dates of contact. Also, develop a fact 
sheet— a list of readily available statistics collected from various 
sources in your area. You should also compile a file of anecdotes— GED 
"success stories" illustrating your varied clientele: reentry woman, 
senior citizen, and so on. Always send a thank you after each bit of 
coverage. It will strengthen relationships and improve your chances the 
next time. Also, get to know the anchors and reporters who cover educa- 
tion, who have been known to say, "The public does not realize how easy it 
is to pick up the phone and just call us with interesting tidbits that are 
happening in the community." 

3. Wire services such as Associated Press and United Press International— 
According to Folio Magazine , the wire services are looking for pieces 
involving trends or predictions, seasonal items (Halloween, Christmas, 
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New Year f s Day, and so on), famous personalities, the "odd-ball" subject 
and stories that contain information contrary to general wisdom, "partic- 
ularly if it is said by a recognized expert." The impact of obtaining 
such valuable national publicity through a wire service can generate 
hundreds of requests. Such stories are even better if they are visual — 
prime game for an extraordinary photograph. 

4. Graduation, recognition, and awards ceremonies, congratulating parties — 
These all afford excellent opportunities for staging a media "event." Try 
to invite a local anchor or TV personality to make the awards or say a few 
words. Contact stations to let them know when and where . Assure them that 
there will be plenty of space for TV cameras and taping equipment, and 
that "testimonials" will be available in addition to straight coverage. 
Then call to remind them the day of the event. Have the name and number 

of your agency available for a reporter to read or to flash on the screen. 
For any media coverage you might receive, ask the station to make you a 
copy to use at PTAs, service clubs, and so on. 

5. Newspapers — Cultivate contacts with the education reporter and city editor. 
Invite reporters to attend events. If a human interest story occurs that 
might make a good feature story, call your contacts and ask if they would 
be interested in covering it. 

6. Prominent community leaders — Seek, in the community, a well-known person 
who is willing to serve as role model and support the cause. A person 
who is a GED holder would be particularly effective. Obtain quotes and a 
photo. Such items may be used for press releases or for posters. Remember 
that slogans such as "Get your GED" are much catchier than "GED classes are 
available • • ." You can also seek donations of outdoor advertising space 
on which to erect a billboard poster of your role model. 

7. Press releases — These are generally one-page flyers used to announce an 
upcoming event or a story of humanistic appeal that has just happened. A 
press release should be sent in accordance with a list of media contacts, 
community leaders, and organizations in your area. For information regard- 
ing the format and contact of a press release, consult a library book or 
local resource person familiar with press releases. 

8. Newsletters — A periodic newsletter sent to educational leaders can provide 
an excellent opportunity for keeping the community up to date on your pro- 
gram. If a newsletter is not possible, an effective alternative is for you 
to get on the mailing lists to receive other organizations 1 newsletters. 
You can provide content for these newsletters on a monthly basis. Women 1 s 
networking groups, business, local and state government, EDD, churches, 
Head Start, ethnic groups, judges, civic organizations, and senior citizens 
are all groups that can help spread the word about events pertaining to 
your program. 

9. Other means of advertising include milk cartons (through advertising 
managers of companies distributing in your area), stickers, grocery bags, 
fairs, and exhibits (your Chamber of Commerce can keep you up to date), and 
speaking engagements (newspapers can print advance announcements; you can 
send a brief outline to those organizations you would like to address in 
the future) . 
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Appendix A 



GED Testing Center Checklist 

1. GED Personnel 

a. The Chief and Alternate Examiners (and any other appropriate personnel, 
including proctors) have read all communiques regarding GED testing 
from the State Department of Education and the GED Testing Service and 
are familiar with all GED policies. 

b. All persons involved in GED are familiar with the provisions of the 
center 1 s contract. A copy is on file for review. 

c. Any change in Chief or Alternate Examiners has been reported to the 
State Department of Education. 

d. Chief and Alternate Examiners are not in any way involved in GED 
preparation classes. 

2. Facilities and Housekeeping 

a. The Chief or Alternate Examiner has a procedure for completing the 
annual statistical report; ordering and returning materials correctly; 
initiating payment to the GED Testing Service on a timely basis; and 
ensuring that the annual contract is signed and that appropriate copies 
are forwarded to the parties so indicated on the contract. 

b. All test materials are locked in a storage area at all times when not 
in use. 

c. Tests are accessible only to the Chief Examiner and Alternate Examiner. 

d. No other items are stored with GED materials. 

e. A register is maintained to log test booklets in and out by candidates* 
names, time and date, and booklet serial number. 

f. Any irregularity or unusual event pertaining to materials is promptly 
reported to the State Department of Education. 

g. Restricted materials are used at official testing center location 
only and are removed only for return to Washington, D.C. 

h. When restricted materials are returned to GED Testing Service, they are 
sent by UPS or by insured parcel post with return receipt requested. 

3. Applicant Screening 

a* The center has a procedure for verifying, to the extent possible, the 
identity of candidates both when they initially apply and on the day of 
the test, to make certain the test is not being taken by proxy. 
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b. The center has a procedure for verifying, to the extent possible, that 
no examinee has a high school diploma. 

c. The center has a procedure for verifying to the degree possible that 
all candidates are within 60 days of when they would have graduated had 
they stayed in school and followed the usual course of study. 

d. A procedure has been established for the handling of written requests 
from the military, postsecondary educational agency, and prospective 
employer; with such a request, seventeen-year-olds who have been out of 
school for 60 days are not held to the 60-day limitation addressed in 
c. above. 

e. The center has a procedure for handling retesting. This includes 
verifying to the extent possible any previous GED testing experiences, 
ensuring that a different form of the test is administered, and other 
requirements in accordance with GED retesting policies. 

Testing Procedures 

a. The Chief or Alternate Examiner is present at every testing session and 
scores all answer sheets. 

b. Testing is conducted on a scheduled basis and is reasonable and 
"humane" for clients. 

c. Testing services are provided to all segments of the community, includ- 
ing persons wanting to take the GED in Spanish or qualifying to take it 
in braille, large print, or audiocassette tapes. 

d. Materials are inventoried at the beginning and end of each testing 
session and weekly when tests are not in use. 

e. The testing room is large enough to accommodate examinees comfortably; 
they are spaced far enough apart to prevent copying or collaboration. 

f . For testing sessions with more than 20 examinees, there is an addi- 
tional person (proctor) present. For every additional group of 20, an 
additional proctor is present. * 

g. Personal possessions such as notebooks, papers, and large purses are 
not allowed in the testing facilities. 

h. The testing room is quiet. Examinees are in full view of the examiner 
at all times. 

i. Examinees are prohibited from leaving the testing area during the 
exams. The center has a procedure for smoking or restroom breaks at 
the end of each teste 

j. No candidate is allowed to leave at the end of the testing period until 

he or she has turned in the test booklet, answer sheet, and scratch 

paper, and these items have been logged in and reviewed for missing 
pages and pencil marks. 
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5, Follow-Ug 



a* The center routinely gives the examinee a copy of his or her test scores* 
b* Answer sheets are burned or shredded after being kept for a reasonable 



c. Permanent records of test scores, partial and complete, are kept at the 
center* If the center closes down, the Examiner must inform the State 
Department of Education about the location of the permanent records* 

d* Requirements and procedures for obtaining a Certificate of High School 
Equivalency or a Letter of Intent (seventeen-year-olds) are reviewed 
with successful candidates* 

e* Retest and study options are discussed with unsuccessful candidates* 



period* 
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Appendix B 

GED Testing Center Practices (1982 Survey) 

(Based on June, 1982 Survey) 



Forty-seven percent of California's GED centers test between 100 and 500 
persons a year. Eleven percent test 500 or more. A significant portion test 
fewer than 100 each year. These centers are typically located in adult schools. 
In fact, 60 percent of the GED testing sites are associated with adult programs 
in a unified or high school district. Eight percent are affiliated with county 
offices. Fourteen percent are in community colleges, 4 percent in four-year 
colleges, and a small percentage in other agencies such as a VA medical center. 



Testing Center Personnel 

The Chief Examiner is usually an administrator, but at 29 percent of the 
testing sites he or she is a counselor or other, especially in small centers. 
Most centers have one Alternate Examiner. In 40 percent of the cases the 
Alternate is a counselor. A close second is a testing technician or secretary. 
Sometimes, especially in smaller centers, the Alternate is an administrator; in 
larger centers he or she is a technician or an aide. 

In 41 percent of the centers, it is the Alternate who actually administers 
and scores the tests. In 25 percent of centers, especially small centers, the 
Chief Examiner takes care of these responsibilities. In 34 percent of the cases 
both Chief and Alternate administer and score tests on a regular basis. 

Alternates are generally trained by the Chief Examiner through GED publica- 
tions, the monthly GED newsletter, a review of policies, rules and regulations, 
and frequent meetings to share information and discuss any problems. 

Proctors, needed only in centers testing 20 or more at a time, are trained 
by either the Chief or Alternate Examiner. In many centers they are trained 
through a discussion followed by observation by the Alternate. They are trained 
on these points: recordkeeping, including preparation of unofficial score 
report form and client progress sheet; test timing and security, including an 
understanding that the proctor does not administer tests; testing procedures 
such as restroom breaks and filling out answer sheets; and other things such as 
confidentiality and helping clients to feel at ease. 

Test Registration 

A surprisingly large number of centers offer testing on Saturdays as well 
as on week days and week nights. Forty-seven percent of all centers, especially 
smaller ones, have clients call to reserve space in advance. Thirty-eight 
percent require that clients register or pay in advance. Twenty-one percent 
operate on a drop-in basis. Intake or registration procedures appear to be very 
similar in all centers, however, in smaller centers clients are more apt to be 
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interviewed by a counselo-, to be made aware of other options such as the 
diploma program, and to be given a GED pretest. Most centers require that 
the applicant fill out several forms, including one for "verification of 
eligibility." Some centers give out appointment slips. Some send postcards as 
reminders. Others maintain a file of interested persons, then send letters when 
the next testing date is sent. Some centers use data forms especially designed 
to collect the information needed for the annual statistical report. 

As to identification accepted, in addition to a driver's license or photo 
identification, centers will accept: 

• Studio photo plus a birth certificate 

• Signature check against social security or credit card 

• High school transcript with photo attached 

In smaller centers identification is not as much a problem as it is in larger 
centers. Sometimes a counselor or parent can verify identity. However, most 
centers will refuse to give the test if identity cannot be verified to the 
satisfaction of the Examiner. 

How much do centers charge? The average seems to be $10 or $15 for the 
total battery. Some charge as much as $20 or as little as $5; still others 
do not charge anything. For individual tests, centers usually charge $2 to 
$4. Most charge the same fee for retesting, although some do not charge any- 
thing (at least not for the first retest) . Sixty percent of testing centers 
will accept personal checks in addition to money orders. Eighty percent will 
accept cash. 



Test Administration 

Most centers give the tests to a client either in numerical order or 
according to the client's choice. Other centers test as follows: 

• One, four, or five in one day; two or three in another 

• According to what the pretest or recommending agency suggests 

• Math either first or last 

The majority of centers, particularly small centers, start clients all at 
the same time. However, more than 30 percent allow clients to begin at differ- 
ent times. The tests are monitored through individual monitoring or time 
clocks. Some centers schedule clients hourly so as to make the task more 
manageable. 

Forty-two percent of California's centers stock the Spanish form, while 3 
percent stock the French form. About 5 percent stock the audiocassette tapes, 4 
percent the large print, and 0.5 percent braille. 



Client Recruitment and Counseling 

Most of the clientele in California comes from the local adult program or 
the community at large. Military and job corps programs were also cited as 
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fairly significant sources. Outreach activities varied. About 6 percent of the 
centers surveyed, mostly small centers, said that they had no such activities, 
but about 55 percent said that they have a brochure. This was the most prevalent 
means cited by large centers. About 48 percent advertise in the local newspaper. 
Other activities cited were monthly newsletter to parents in the district; 
large bulletin board; meeting with counselors; through cwn students in the adult 
program; notices posted at strategic places around town; flyers and information 
sheets; radio release; communication with various agencies such as EDD, CETA, 
Department of Rehabilitation, probation officers, librarians, community-based 
organizations; speaking engagements at civic club meetings; and so on. 

Most GED applicants are given some sort of formal or informal counseling 
services- Obviously, the counseling is more individual in smaller centers than 
it is in larger centers. Sometimes the counseling occurs right before the 
client takes the GED. Some programs counsel only high school diploma students 
or those who have taken the GED and failed. 

The counseling may be done by any one of a variety of persons — counselor, 
vocational counselor, instructor, principal, test technician, outreach coordina- 
tor, or secretary. 

If a counseling session is held before a client has registered for the 
test, often the counselor will ask about prior school experiences and develop 
with the client some long- and short-range goals. The counselor will also 
review procedures for earning a high school diploma and determine if the client 
is ready to take the GED Test. Often a pretest will be administered. If the 
client scores low, he or she will be sent to a GED preparation class or basic 
subject classes. 

If he or she does well on the pretest, he or she is immediately scheduled 
for testing. The test is explained to him or her. The cost, reasons, and 
requirements for taking the test are also discussed. The counselor explains the 
role that a positive attitude plays in making a good score on the test. The 
client is told how the results may be used. He or she is also given pointers on 
which and how many tests to take the first day and on general test-taking 
techniques. The answer sheet also is explained so as to avoid confusion. 

If the client passes, the scores are explained in person, by letter, or by 
telephone. He or she is told how to apply for a certificate, and special care 
is taken to instill in him or her a sense of accomplishment. If he or she 
does not pass, he or she is told where to take a preparation class or what 
books can be used to study. 

Most centers agreed that students have the greatest difficulty with the 
math test, followed by the writing. Least problems appear to be with reading 
and social studies. 

It was interesting to note that the majority of centers have a fairly 
stringent retest policy: six months or proof of remedial study. At some 
centers the client may retake the GED in a couple of weeks if he or she is only 
a few points from passing. At a few centers, the client may retake immediately 
but must take a preparation class before retaking the second time. Other 
stipulations cited by centers: 




• Remedial courses must be taken at agencies approved by center. 

• Clients involved in the adult program may retake in four months. The 
rest must wait six. 

• Client must bring in a homework assignment as proof of remedial study. 

• Client is allowed to re test when the practice test so indicates and not 
before. 

• Re testing is provided for a couple of times a year. 

For persons failing the GED, many centers try to advise the persons about 
enrolling in a local Adult Basic Education Program and perhaps pursuing a high 
school diploma. Some smaller centers will lend them self-study materials, but 
recognize that little is gained without at least a tutor. 

Trends 

Trends cited by centers were varied; some appeared almost contradictory. 
It is evident that while certain trends are taking place in some areas of the 
state, the opposite of those trends is occurring in other areas. However, 
everyone seems to note an increase in demand. Among other trends cited 
frequently: 

• "Older 20-40 re-entry clientele. They do better than younger people." 

• "Younger clientele, especially 17-year-olds." 

• "Impatient — everyone in a hurry" 

• "Agencies working together to serve the GED clientele" 

• "Foreign *rs" 

• "Clients less prepared, especially for math" 

• "People being better prepared" 

• "Clients continuing on for a diploma, vocational training, community 
college" 

• "Using GED as a springboard to a diploma" 

• "Demand for the certificate, especially among employers" 

• "Clients who have finished 11th grade rather than 10th" 

• "Lower reading abilities" 

• "Respect for the GED" 

• "Lots of motivation" 
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Operational Problems and Resolutions 



The following are representative of day-to-day problems and resolutions: 

• Clients writing in test booklets. 

Solution: Instruct examinees to write test booklet number on answer 

sheet and then sign it. Signature means that they have 

reviewed the test booklet and can attest to the fact that 
they found no marks in the booklet. 

• Lots of office assistance (for recordkeeping, and so on) required when 
administering the GED. 

Solution: Switch some of the tests from morning to afternoon when 
other things are not so pressing, 

© Disparity in time required by examinees when they all start at the 
same time. Some finish first, others take a lot longer. 

Solution: Tightened up test schedule by recognizing that, given that 
most people finish plenty early, the time left over at the 
end of the allotted time period is adequate for the break. 
(Thus, those finishing first have the longest break.) 

Other problems cited by centers surveyed: 

• Insufficient clientele to make program self-supporting. Yearly purchase 
of tests expensive. 

• Creating an appropriate testing environment when facilities are limited. 

• Clients writing graffiti on table tops. 

• Appointees not showing up or else showing up late. 

• Required set-up of Chief Administrative Officer, Chief Examiner, and Al- 
ternate does not coincide with district organization such as accounting, 
billing, and so forth. 

• Keeping good and accurate records. 

• Foreign students expecting to use dictionaries, based on the argument 
that Spanish speakers may take the test in their own language. 

• Advising students about which part they should retest in, particularly 
when from another center. Sometimes difficult to obtain scores, and 
frustrating if student has received remediation at another center but 
has not improved. 

• Making students take care to not stop before they reach the real end of 
the exam. 
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• Counseling as to the difference between the GED and proficiency, and as 
to who will accept GED scores. 

(Do jxjm have a solution to any of the above? If so, drop us a note, and 
we will pass the information on to centers.) 
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Adult Education Information Bulletin 81-1 

(March 4, 1981) 



Recent inquiries about the use of the GED to satisfy requirements set forth 
in Hart AB 3408/AB 65 (Proficiency Law) have prompted this Information Bulletin. 



Assembly Bill 3369, which became law in 1980, clarified the requirement 
that proficiency assessment be implemented in Adult Education programs. Pre- 
viously, the Education Code had not specified Adult Education, leaving some 
question in the minds of adult educators as to the applicability of assessment 
to their students, AB 3369, however, added Section 51217.5 to the Education 
Code , thus unmistakably requiring adult schools, evening high schools, and any 
other program or class for adults to meet the general provisions of the Pupil 
Proficiency Law. 

These proficiency requirements had to be met by adult education students 
completing high school requirements for graduation after June 1, 1981. (Stu- 
dents graduating on or before this date did not have to meet this requirement.) 
As such, some districts were involved in last-minute efforts to plan and 
implement their assessment programs. 

Obviously, some procedural components of the Pupil Proficiency Law do not 
necessarily apply to adult schools. Since such students are involved in a 
curriculum that is not structured by traditional grade level designations, 
requirements for conducting assessments at prescribed grade levels do not apply. 
Likewise, notifying a parent or guardian of a "remediation" conference does not 
apply, either. 



The GED Test would be an inappropriate assessment instrument for persons 
wishing to graduate from high school. Not least among the reasons is the policy 
of GED/American Council on Education (sole owner and regulator of the test) that 
the GED Test not, under any circumstances, be administered to persons enrolled 
in a secondary school. This, of course, includes students who might be concur- 
rently enrollad in adult schools, but who nevertheless would be subject to 
proficiency requirements on a high school (as opposed to "adult") status. Age, 
too (eighteen minimum with few exceptions), would prohibit most high school 
students from being eligible to take the GED, anyway. 



When we ta]V about the adult program, however, the issue grows more 
complex. From the state 1 s point of view, nothing in California 1 s statutes 



Background 



GED and the K-12 Program 



The "Adult" Program 
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prohibits the use of the GED by districts in assessing adult school students on 
locally-adopted standards of proficiency in reading comprehension, writing, and 
computation. 



What the law says is that: 

51215 (lOg.) Standards of proficiency shall be adopted by the 
governing board with the active involvement of parents broadly 
reflective of the socioeconomic composition of the district, 
administrators, teachers, counselors, and, with respect to 
standards in secondary schools, pupils, 

51216 (b.) Proficiency assessments shall be used to determine 
whether pupils need additional assistance in basic skills, and 
if so, the appropriate content and mode of any such assistance. 

It is the intent of the Legislature that pupil assessments 
measure the progress of each pupil in mastering basic skills 
rather than the pupil's performance relative to his or her 
classmates. 

However, there are many other factors beyond staLi law to consider. 



Factors to Consider 

Whatever instrument a district chooses to measure the progress of each 
student in mastering basic skills, as well as proficiency attainment, it should 
meet traditional APA-NCME-AERA (or other similar) standards for test quality. 
In addition, the instrument must measure the student against district-adopted 
standards which are based on local curriculum and instructional practices. 
Thus, the instrument by nature must closely match the curriculum objectives 
and be congruent with the actual subject matter being taught to students in the 
adult program. 

The GED Test would most likely not fill this purpose because, as a nation- 
ally and internationally-given test, only in rare circumstances would it measure 
the content of the local curriculum — in the way that curriculum is taught in a 
particular district. 

Furthermore, the proficiency law describes a criterion-referenced assess- 
ment. (The GED Test is a norm-referenced test.) Once a passing score or 
"cut-off point") is adopted, the meeting and exceeding of that standard must 
represent at least the attainment of specified proficiencies (and provide 
information on the content and mode of assistance any given student would need), 
rather than referring only to a norming population. Since all these conditions 
must Le met by the assessment instrument a district chooses, the GED Test would 
have to be subjected to an appropriate screening. In order to do this, a 
district would have to carefully examine the test to match individual test 
questions to the district competencies. Items not matching the local curriculum 
and standards of proficiency would have to be deleted from consideration in 
determining a student's status in the attainment of basic skill proficiencies. 
Obviously, security of the GED Test would make it extremely difficult to comply 
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with these conditions. In addition, any matching of test questions to local 
curriculum and standards would have to be repeated yearly, since GED/American 
Council on Education distributes different tests to official centers each 
year. 

Moreover, Education Code Section 51216 (b.) (last paragraph) states, "It is 
the intent of the Legislature that the governing board of each school district 
make every effort possible to periodically screen assessment instruments for 
racial, cultural, and sexual bias." Unfortunately, information on the GED Test 
regarding the degree of such biases is, at this point, very limited. Again, GED 
Test security requirements would complicate attempts at the district level to 
comply with these requirements • GED/American Council on Education policy would 
prohibit anyone other than an approved examiner at an official testing center to 
screen, review, or otherwise have access to the test. 

Further still, the agency insists on a rigid separation between GED 
preparation programs (classes) and the testing program. Thus, a district 
electing to use the GED Test for proficiency assessment — having chosen the test 
as the "teaching goal" and having "fit" the local curriculum, objectives, and 
standards to the test—would face an increased burden of ensuring that teaching 
personnel remained outside of any GED screening processes. 

Finally, while state law only mandates proficiency assessments in reading 
comprehension, writing, and computation, a district choosing the GED Test for 
adult students would probably want to administer the entire set of five tests, 
in view of the fact that GED/American Council on Education frowns upon the 
practice of allowing persons to take less than the whole test battery. This 
means students being subjected to the writing, science, math, reading, and 
social studies tests, even though their district may have chosen to set 
proficiency standards only in the basic skill areas. 

Retest policies governing the GED Test should be considered, also, by a 
district. The most stringent of these is that if a person fails to pass one or 
more of the individual tests, he or she must complete the entire battery before 
repeating any one test. Granted, a district that sets its own passing score or 
"cut-off point" would cloud the issue of "pass" versus "fail" as pertains to GED 
retesting policies. Nonetheless, districts should be aware of the fact that 
GED/American Council on Education may or may not at any time have policies which 
could shape and regulate a district's own assessment program. 



In conclusion, adult educators must very seriously consider Che hazards (as 
well as the benefits) of using the GED Test to satisfy proficiency assessment 
requirements. While state law does not specifically prohibit the practice, 
GED/American Council on Education policies would tend to discourage it or, at 
best, make it very difficult. GED personnel will be working with the American 
Council on Education, as well as others knowledgeable about proficiency man- 
dates, to gain more of an insight on this issue. At that time we will provide 
all the information we can. In the meantime, any questions should be referred 
to the county counsel. 



Conclusion 
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Appendix D 



Why GED Should Not Be Used to Satisfy 
Proficiency Requirements 

(Reprinted from a letter from the GED Testing Services to 
the California State Department of Education) 

Basic Skills 

The California law now requires that school proficiency standards reflect 
"basic skills" and, further, that these skills include those that are • • 
necessary to success in school and life experiences." The legislative language 
does not further specify exactly what these basic skills are. It is certain 
that some of the skills involved in answering correctly certain questions on the 
GED Tests would be viewed as "basic." Others would be seen as beyond the 
"basic" level. Similarly, since some of our questions are drawn from the 
content and skills usually acquired in high schools courses not required of all 
students it is quite possible for a high school student to graduate lacking some 
of the corresponding skills; in that sense, at least, some of the GED items 
reflect skills that are not necessary to "success in school" (i.e., graduation). 
Finally, some of our test items require skills that are probably not "necessary 
to success in . • . life experiences" for all persons, though they may be useful 
for many. 

Although success on the GED Tests certainly requires some, basic skills in 
reading comprehension, writing, and computation, additional skills are also 
tested. Because the scoring of our tests makes no distinction among items (each 
question answered correctly contributes one point to the examinee 1 s raw score), 
the resulting standard scores do not reflect the examinee 1 s level of proficiency 
in the "basic skills" only ; the scores also reflect proficiency in other related 
skills. We do not permit the reporting of scores based only on a district 1 s 
view of what questions require "basic skills," in part, because the reliability 
of the resulting scores based on only some of the test questions, would be 
insufficient to justify a "pass or fail" decision. Too, the scores resulting 
from varying definitions of "basic skills'* would no longer be comparable; 
a successful examinee 1 s access to higher education, jobs, and military service 
opportunities would be jeopardized by permitting score reporting variations. 

For these reasons, it would be difficult to interpret scores from the 
current GED Tests as reflecting (only) "basic skills" proficiency levels. 
Additionally, although iow-standard scores on the GED Tests probably indicate a 
need for additional assistance in many basic skills, they do not provide much 
useful information about "the appropriate content and mode of any such 
assistance" as required by AB 3369. 

Norm-referenced Scores 

Although this term is not used in the law, it is *cated that "it is the 
intent of the Legislature that pupils* assessments measure the progress of each 
pupil in mastering basic skills rather than the pupil 1 s performance relative to 
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his or her classmates." Technically, since the GED standard scores and percen- 
tiles are based on the test results of a national sample of high school seniors, 
a narrow reading of the law would permit their interpretation as proficiency 
standards. 

It is noted, however, that the Technical Assistance Guide extends the 
language to add "This means that pupil progress must be measured individually 
against an absolute standard of basic skills mastery rather than as a pait of a 
group compared against national, state, district, school or 'grade 1 norms." 
Examinee scores on the GED Tests are always reported individually, but always on 
a basis that compares the examinee 1 s level of achievement to that of a national 
norm group of high school seniors. In practice, to earn a GED standard score of 
35 on one of the tests requires that the examinee answer correctly more ques- 
tions than did 7 percent of the high school norm group. To earn a standard 
score average of 45 on the battery, examinee performance must surpass that of 28 
percent of the high school norm group. Since California requires both a minimum 
of 35 on each test and an average of 45 on the five tests, the current require- 
ments make it necessary for an examinee to earn higher scores than 31 percent of 
the high school norm group. On a particular test, (e.g., Writing Skills), an 
examinee who improves his or her standard score from 35 to 40 as a result of 
additional study can only be said to have progressed from a general level of 
achievement surpassing 7 percent of the high school seniors to a level surpass- 
ing 16 percent of the seniors. Because of the nature of our tests, this gain 
may have resulted without any improvement in a specific skill (e.g., spelling) 
cr may have resulted entirely from such an improvement. In general, standard 
sco^ and percentiles like those used on the GED Tests are useful measures of 
curr* -. status and of relative strengths on the tests in the battery, but are 
not Uw^iul as indicators of progress within a particular test or skill area. 
The usefulness of GED scores for individual diagnosis and remediation is very 
limited. 



Test Bias 

AB 3369 notes that "It is the intent of the Legislature that the governing 
board of each school district make every effort possible to periodically screen 
assessment instruments for racial, cultural, and sexual bias." We share the 
concerns implied in this note. During the period in which the current GED Test 
forms were being developed, these steps were taken to guard against the pos- 
sibility that such unintended, irrelevant, and unfair sources of influence on 
examinee test results would occur in the use ol* the GED Tests: 

(1) Item writers were instructed to produce materiaJ that 

(a) Avoided sex-role stereotyping 

(b) Contained a broad range of stimulus (reading) material with which 
persons from e variety of minority groups could identify and 
would find interesting 

(2) Item writers and test development staff were given specific instruc- 
tions for use in preparing test passages and questions to be certain 
that racial, cultural and gender-related experiences were properly 
addressed. These included requiring that: 



(a) In the Reading Skills tests, about 20 percent of the questions on 
each form should reflect the experiences and concerns of minority 
racial and cultural groups* 

(b) Each Reading Skills test form should contain at least one 
passage written by a woman author or indicating an awareness 
of the women's movement. 

(3) Prior to final assembly, each test form was reviewed for items that, 
through stereotyping, illustration or content fr^tors, might represent 
unfairly or might be dif f erentiaxly difficult for women and minority 
group members. 

We are reasonably confident that, to the degree that subjective review of test 
content can eliminate such possible sources of test bias, this was accomplished 
for the current GED Tests* 

Because the test forms are secured material and because test forms and 
individual questions are reused periodically, we do not permit local school 
personnel or adult education teachers to review the current tests • The law, 
however, encourages such local reviews and this runs counter to our existing 
procedures. We would not permit each school board to conduct reviews of each 
current test form. It would, therefore, be impossible for a district to comply 
with the clearly stated intention of the Legislature. 



The GED testing program is intended to provide individual adults an oppor- 
tunity to earn a high school equivalency credential. In contrast, most stan- 
dardized secondary school achievement tests (e.g., California Achievement Tects, 
Metropolitan and Stanford series, and Iowa Tests of Educational Development) are 
intended for use in school or district assessment and guidance programs. This 
difference in program orientation leads to quite divergent policies with respect 
to the operation of the testing programs. In summary form, these differences 
can be characterized as: 



Orientation of GED Testing Program 



Program 
Policy Area 



Most Secondary 
School Achievement Tests 



GED Tests 



Eligibility 
for testing 



Enrolled in a school that 
chooses to use the test 



Anyone meeting age, 
residence, and non- 
enrollment criteria 



Review 
opportuni- 
ties 



Available for teacher 
review, not for student 
review 



Available for state 
department review, not 
for teachers or 
examinees 



Score scales 



Usually norm-referenced, 
some criterion- 
referenced. Growth or 



Norm-referenced only; 
no "progres s" scales 
developed 



"progress" scales 
usually available 
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Program 
Policy Area 

Level of 
reporting 
and analyses 



Costs 



Most Secondary 
School Achievement Tests 

Individual res.il ts re- 
ported to examinee and 
school; grade, district, 
school and classroom 
summary analyses also 
available 

Paid by the school or 
district 



GED Tests 

Individual results re- 
ported only to the 
examinee and his/her 
designee; no group 
analyses routinely 
available 

Paid by the individual 
examinee 



Other Considerations 



In general, the policies and procedures of the GED Testing Service are 
inr ended to provide a broad framework within which each participating state can 
design a suitable testing and credentialing program. The California adult high 
School program represents a unique approach to the continued learning activities 
of adults. In most states, no formal program of study exists for adults seeking 
an equivalency credential. The State Department of Education, in permitting the 
students in adult high school programs to take the GED Tests, took advantage of 
an existing assessment, program to offer a certification route that has grown to 
have wide acceptance. This legislation, affecting only a few of the GED exam- 
inees tested each year in California (those enrolled in the adult high school 
program), places district officials in a difficult position. Recause of the 
nature of the GED Tests and because of some of our policies and practices, it 
will be impossible for district officials to defend a decision to identify the 
GED Tests as "proficiency standards" under this law. 

The GED Tests represent a rigorous standard for a credential; about thirty 
percent of the country 1 s high school graduates could not meet the requirements 
set by California. Since the tests and testing program are designed for persons 
who are not enrolled in formal high school completion programs, however, certain 
policies have been established that make it difficult for the tests to Qualify 
as "proficiency standards" as defined in the current California laws. It does 
not seem useful, in our view, to make modif icacions needed to meet the require- 
ments of your law. Specifically, we do not judge it useful, in light of the use 
in other states and for Calif ornians not enrolled in adult high school programs, 
to: 

(1) Redesign the tests as criterion-referenced tests, 

(2) Restrict the test coverage to a specific set of basic elucation 
skills , or 

(3) Permit local examination of secure test forms by district officials. 
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I hope that these remarks will assist you in advising district officials 
concerning this matter* Please see that this letter is distributed to all 
persons with an interest in the matter* 

Sincerely, 

hi 

Douglas R* Whitney 
Associate Director 
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Appendix E 



GED Preparation Programs 

(Based on 1981 survey and reprinted from 
Summer, 1981, GED Information Bulletin) 



"But what do other schools do?" ask teachers, coordinators, and administra- 
tors of GED preparation programs. "Have any information we can use as a guide- 
line for establishing or modifying our own program?" To form a basis for 
answering these questions, numerous adult school administrators or coordinators 
were recently polled. As a result of that and of follow-up discussions with 
other adult educators, the following interpretation is presented for the state 
of GED preparation programs in California 1 s adult schools. 

GED as Part of the Adult Program Structure 

The majority of students enrolled in GED preparation programs in California 
are between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five (68 percent). (Predictably 
so, this statistic somewhat reflects the general adult school population, and is 
further validated by the belief that twenty-one to twenty-five year olds tend to 
have "come into the age" of placing value on passage of the GED.) The most 
common reason for enrolling is "seeking better employment" (59 percent), followed 
by postsecondary (15 percent), and diploma (13 percent) opportunities. 

As expected, preparation courses, for the m^st part, are offered fee-exempt. 
Over 13 percent of the adult schools offer these classes in Spanish (obviously 
in areas with a high concentration of Hispanics) • 

Sixty percent of the adult schools polled offer credit for taking GED 
preparation courses. Ninety percent offer credit for passing the GED test. How 
much? The range extends from 25 to 150. The average is 70. Most of these 
schools award credits in (a) "electives only" categories; (b) across all disci- 
pliae areas corresponding to the test — science, math, social studies, 
English; or (c) both "a" and "b" above. Seventy-two percent of the schools 
do not use scores as a basis for determining the number of credits to be awarded. 
Some schools waive one or two course requirements, depending on the scores 
achieved in a certain test. Usually the classes waived are English or math. 
Rarely is social studies waived, due to the broad coverage of this particular 
test and the ambiguity in pinpointing what "passing" actually means. (For 
example, a person could feasibly miss all U.S. history test items, but still 
pass the social studies test. Therefore, it would obviously not be appropriate 
to waive a U.S. history requirement.) Other schools simply require that stu- 
dents meet a specified minimum score on each section in order to receive a 
blanket number of credits. In other words, as far as credit is concerned — it's 
all or nothing. 

Most persons polled said that their students (64 percent) found the math 
test to be the hardest, with the writing test a far second (23 percent). On the 
other hand, the reading test was said to be the easiest (48 percent), followed 
by the social studies (29 percent) and the science (13 percent) tests. 
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Basic Organization and Teaching Methodologies 



C T° n n P f Cern ° f or S anizaCi on of GED preparation classes is one 
gS ThL. Tl "* ^ With individualized instruction in all subject areas of 
J!"' Th f e /abs are open-entry, open exit, and frequently students are placed 

cLts n ^ V diagn08tic tesC of 80 " 8 (e.g., GEPi/gED's own practice 
tests or another) to establish strengths and needs, and resulting individual- 
ized prescriptions." Based on what the tests reveal, students are assigned 
for a f pl °f T/' J 1 ? ^P 113818 on areas of weakness. The learning lab provides 
for self-study with programmed tests and teacher assistance. Typically etu- 

tZllTrll ^ in /' he la \ until the y successfully complete a post-test^' usually 
another GED practice test). If a student fails the GED, he or she resumes lab 
work on a remedial basis before drying again. 

cton SOm ! ^ SCh °° 1S C ° mbine the learnin § with a lecture, class discus- 
sion, and small group study of a particular subject. Some classes offer one 

trated studv It ^J^"^ ^ ™ 0verview ' followed by 12-20 hours of concen- 
trated study in each subject area. Such classes, as well as others covering 

f ubj6CtS * n a ^ssion, tend to be very structured. Still others are 
divided into sections, each focusing on a different subject, e.g., Monday- 

m^S* TU H Sda rr, Cial StUdieS ' ""^day-biology, and so forth. Some 
maintain a highly individualized, self-study approach, with a certain portion of 
each class devoted to drawing the class together to teach a basic concept. 

Finally, some adult schools advise students to take regular high school 
courses (Basic Education) rather than GED preparation courses. Thil usuaUy 
IttTiL a 3 SC ?° 01 d ° eSn ' C ° ffer 3 GED P re P ara "on program, or when diagnostic 
iZTr 5 P , reV ,° US attem P tS t0 ? ass the GED suggest that a student requires 
longer, more in-depth study in the GED subject areas. 



Materials Used 



materials JlJV'?^™" 011 ° f 3 V3riety ° f instructional 

materials. These include commercial texts, most frequently from Cambridge 

nor a rv ' ' St f ec ^ Wa ^ McGraw Hill, Amsco, and Houghton-Mifflin, Contem- 
porary. (Many of these are the same texts used in "diploma" or Basic Education 
courses.) Other materials include consumable workbooks; teacher-made £e»s such 

I"* 85 ^.. Pre ' P0SC ' and P r ^tice tests, including GED's own 

sample tests A* and "B"; and audio visual materials. 



Teachers of GED Test Preparation Courses: Training and Experience 

The overriding similarity among all GED Test preparation teachers is the 
many years of e^ P erienc f: they have had in remedial education at all levels- 
secondary and adult, in particular. Many are subject matter specialists. 

ItZ £7 V tr ° ng g6neral education background. Many of these teachers 
SSS^ISSSS kn ° WledSeS ^ SklllS thr ° Ugh ^^on in local 

,o„rJo a T, a ? that S ° me GE ° T6St P re P arat i°n teachers have taken counseling 
courses cited as an asset due to the counseling "side" to teaching adults- 8 
particularly in times of economic hardships and strained school budgets. 
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Presumably these teachers are able to function in a counselor capacity at a time 
when many schools are losing counseling staff* 



Follow-up Counseling Activities 

Fortunately, counselors are still available in many adult schools to pro- 
vide services to GED Test preparation students* For the most part, counseling 
appears to be available upon request rather than as a matter of routine* Some 
schools offer services on both an individual and a group basis* 

When a student takes the GED Test, the counselor may interpret the test 
results and explain what the student has accomplished and where he or she can go 
from there* The counselor may also determine the number of credits the students 
has earned toward a credential, based on success with the GED* The counselor 
may also give a career interest test and discuss options such as college (e*g*, 
referral to local community college), job development and training programs 
(e*g*, referral to EDD and other agencies), and continuing in the adult diploma 
program* 

If a student fails the GED Test, the counselor is then faced with the 
challenge of helping the student to ready himself or herself psychologically , as 
well as academically, to retake the test* This often involves strategies for 
confidence development* The counselor also explores questions such as: Is 
there a critical need (time line) for passing the GED Test? How does the 
availability of preparation classes fit with the students own schedule? What 
classes, besides preparation classes, might help in specific remediation? 
Sometimes the student is referred to ABE classes and then on to GED Test 
preparation classes again* 

Latitude in Decision Making 

While the above information — interpreted from a recent poll and follow-up 
informal conversations with adult school personnel — won't give us a cast-in- 
stone profile of GED programs in California, it does provide us with a framework 
or a basis from which to start if we want to examine the question: To what 
extent are GED Test preparation programs an important part of the adult school 
(and diploma) program? Moreover, in surfacing a wide range of practices across 
the state, the information suggests the wide latitude that adult schools have in 
making decisions about their own programs* 
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Appendix F 



Taking the GED Test 



(5-1/2 Questions To Ask Yourself) 



Don't worry. You're not the first person ever to ask. It f s natural to 
feel a little shaky. But remember: for the GED, you'll draw upon skills you ? ve 
picked up along the way in your daily life, such as on the job. That you've 
been away from school for a long time doesn't really matter. So all you can do 
is try your very best, and then see where you'll go from there. But to ease 
your mind, just ask yourself these questions: 

1. Have I been reading lately? Reading is the key to at least three of 
the GED tests: science, reading, and social studies. The questions 
are multiple choice, based largely on reading passages. You'll be 
asked to organize sentences, analyze information, and even make some 
generalizations or judgments. But a lot of it's just plain ol' common 
sense. You may even be asked questions like, "What is the theme of 
the above . . ."or "What is the author trying to say ..." Remember 
that the GED won't be asking for your opinion, but only the conclusions 
you arrive at baced on the facts presented. 

You'll also need to read the directions very carefully. Even on the 
math test, you'll have to read word problems with phrases that'll clue 
you in on if you're to add, multiply, subtract, divide. You'll also 
have to take care tc read the entire question, such as "How many male 
dogs • • ."so that you don't calculate female dogs. 

2. Have I put my study skills to work? Keep a dictionary handy and as 
you read, look up words you don't know. Notice strange spellings. 
If your mind tends to wander, try underlining key words and phrases 
as an aid to concentration. Pick up materials containing graphs or 
charts, which are just a vivid way of looking at things in relatJon 
to other things. There's no mystery to reading charts and graphs, 
but the more you practice, the more comfortable you'll be* Develop 
a critical eye, like a detective. Jot down phrases you don't under- 
stand or questions you have. Read carefully so that you'll notice 
things like "supposed to" as opposed to "suppose to" and "all ready" 
as opposed to "already." Notice irregular verbs. Redo problems you 
miss. Develop self-discipline. Lengthen your study time a little 
each day. That way you'll build up your stamina as a jogger does. 

3. Have I recently reviewed my math subjects? Evan if you're a super 
reader, you won't be able to wing your way through math if you don't 
know many math operations. A simple review does wonders — so do it. 
But relax. Everybody gets little pangs when thinking about the math 
test. Brush up on the basic calculations — addition, subtraction, X, 
-r, %, area, volume, and maybe some algebra and geometry. You'll 
learn by doing. And remember: you can miss quite a few and still 
pass. 
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• Have I taken any pra ctice tests? Either the ones at the back of a GED 
book or the Official GED Practice Tests? These tests should be timed. 
But keep in mind that the time shouldn 1 1 bother you too much. The GED 
people want to know how much you know, not how fast you know it. The 
test is set to the clock only so that you move along at a regular pace 
and dou't dally for ten minutes on each question. You'll have plenty 
of time. Studies have shown that most people have more than enough 
time to. complete the real test (and that even if a person was given 
from sun-up to sundown, he probably wouldn't do any better). 

The value in taking the practice test is that it lets you in on two 
secrets. One is the format of the GED. You'll find out how questions 
are asked and answers presented. Sometimes when we meet the unknown, 
we see that it's not so bad after all. The second is that it lets you 
know where you stand. You'll learn what you're good in and what you 
00 P sl need more practice in. So you can work on your weak areas before 
taking the real test. 



Am I confident in my ability to pass or, at least, to put up a good 
fi S ht? It's natural to feel a little anxious about a test. But remem- 
ber: life is full of little tests, formal and informal: an interview 
for a job, an audition for a neighborhood play, an audit interview if 
the IRS thinks you owe money. In some cities, you can't adopt a home- 
less little kitten from the SPCA unless you prove that you'll be a good 
mother or father. No matter how old or famous we become, we still must 
face tests. Nobody likes a test. We don't like teats because we fear 
rejection. But as we develop confidence in ourselves and in our 
ability, we realize the importance of taking a risk. 

12. Finally, ask yourself, what do I have to lose? At most, you on±y 
stand to lose the minimal cost of the test and a little time. This is 
far outweighed by the gains you stand to make: experience in taking 
the actual test and familiarity with how the questions are asked. If 
your answers to questions one to five above are "yes," then you've a 
good chance of passing. If, however, you don't pass, after further 
study, you'll be able to retake any one of the five tests. You've 
obviously set some goals anJ priorities for yourself, or else you 
wouldn't be trying for your GED. And recognizing the value of goals 
puts you a step ahead of other people- You're bound to be a winner. 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education 



This publication is one of approximately 500 that are available from the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Some of the more recent publications or those most widely used are the following: 



Administration of the School District Budget (1983) $3.00 

American Indian Education Handbook (1982) 3.50 

Apprenticeship and the Blue Collar System: Putting Women on the Right Track (1982) 10.00 

Arts for the Gifted and Talented, Grades 1—6 (1981) 2.75 

Arts for the Handicapped Trainer's Manual (1982) 6.50 

Bilingual-Crosscultural Teachrr Aides A Resource Guide (1984) 3.50 

California Private School Directory 9.00 

California Public School Directory 12.50 

Career/ Vocational Assessment of Secondary Students with Exceptional Needs (1983) 4.00 

Child Development Program Guidelines (1983) 3.75 

College Core Curriculum: University and College Opportunities Program Guide (1983) 2.25 

Computer Literacy of California's Sixth and Twelfth Grade Students (1984) 1.50 

Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education (1982) 4.00 

Guide for Vision Screening in California Public Schools (1984) 2.50 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program (1982) 2.00 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Reading Program (1983) 1.50 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program (1983) 2.50 

Handbook for Teaching Portuguese-Speaking Students (1983) 4.50 

History— Social Science Framework for California Public Schools ( 198 1 ) 2.25 

Improving the Attractiveness of the K— 12 Teaching Profession in California (1983) 3.25 

Improving the Human Environment of Schools: Facilitation (1984) 5.50 

Improving the Human Environment of Schools: Problems and Strategies (1979) 2.50 

Improving Writing in California Schools: Problems and Solutions (1983) 2.00 

Individual Learning Programs for Limited-English-Proficient Students (1984) 3.50 

Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance (1984) 6.00 

Literature and Story Writing: A Guide for Teaching Gifted and Talented Children (1981) 2.75 
Making Mealtime a Happy Time for Preschoolers (1983) 7.50/10 

Manual of First-Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers (1983) 1.75 

Martin Luther King, Jr., 1929—1968 (1983) 3.25 

Mathematics Framework and Addendum for California Public Schools (1984) 2.00 

Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for Junior High School (1984) 8.00 

Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for High School (1984) 8.00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for Preschool 

and Kindergarten (1982) 8.00 

Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for the Primary Grades (1982) 8.00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for the Upper Elementary 

Grades (1982) 8.00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for Parent and Community 

Involvement in Nutrition Education Programs (1984) 4.50 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for Preschool, Kindergarten, 

and Elementary Teachers (1982) 2.25 

Nutntion Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for Secondary Teachers (1982) 125 
Nutrition Education Today: Curriculum Design for Nutritional Knowledge and Food Use 

in California's Public Secondary Schools (1981) 250 

Physical Performance Test for California, 1982 Edition (1984) 1.50 

Planning Vocational Home Economics Programs for Secondary Schools (1983) 2.7j 
Preparing Food for Preschoolers (1983) 7.50/10 

Preschool Program Guidelines (1983) 2.70 

Raising Expectations: Model Graduation Requirements (1983) 2.75 

Reading Framework for California Public Schools (1980) 1.75 

Resources in Health Career Programs for Teachers of Disadvantaged Students (1983) 6.00 

School Attendance Improvement: A Blueprint for Action (1983) 2.75 

Science Education for the 1980s (1982) 2.00 

Science Framework for California Public Schools (1978) 1.65 

Science Framework Addendum (1984) 3.00 

Statement on Competencies in English and Mathematics Expected of Entering Freshmen (1982) 2 50 

Studies on Immersion Education: A Collection for U.S. Educators (1984) 5.00 

Techniques for Preventing the Spread of Infectious Diseases (1983) 1.50 

Time and Learning in California Schools (1984) 1.50 
Toward More Human Schools: Exemplary Efforts in Self-Concept, Human Values, Parenting, 

and School Climate (1981) 1.75 

Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade six) 23 00 

University and College Opportunities Handbook (1984) 3.25 
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Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools (1982) 3 25 

Wet V Safe: Water and Boating Safety, Grades 4-6 (1983) 2 50 

Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade three) 20 00 

Orde r s should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted 
only from government agencies in California. Sales tax should be added to all orders from California 
purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instruc- 
tional materials, may be obtained by writing to the address listed above. 

A list of approximately 100 diskettes and accompanying manuals, available to member districts of 
the California Computing Consortium, may also be obtained by writing to the same address. 
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